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I 


Tue Druze community is the third largest minority group in Israel, the first 
and second being the Moslems and the Christians. Abroad, Druze communities 
are to be found mainly in countries adjacent to Israel, in the hilly Shaf and 
Matan districts of Lebanon, on the slopes of Mount Hermon and in the hills of 
Hauran in Syria. The total number of Druze in these countries does not exceed 
170,000-180,000, and none of the Druze communities further afield is of 
appreciable size. Their exact total number is difficult to ascertain. While the 
Druze themselves speak of a quarter of a million, the estimates of European 
and Arab scholars in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century are con- 
siderably lower: the census of 1896 puts the total figure at 150,000, i.e. 
100,000 in Syria and some 50,000 in the Lebanon.’ In 1899 Max Oppenheim’ 
set the aggregate number of Druze at not more than 132,000, while Sa‘id 
B. Himadeh*® gives approximately 54,000 for the Lebanon and 86,000 for 
Syria (with the exclusion of Palestine; census 1931: 9,000). It seems that 
the claims of the Druze are exaggerated and the estimates of Europeans nearer 
the truth. But seeing that these estimates date from the early part of the century 
and that the number of Druze has since risen, we are justified in adding one 
third, thus arriving at the figure of 170,000-180,000. 


* This paper has been published in Hebrew in Eretz-Israel, 2, 1953, pp. 203-209, and in Arabic, in 
pamphlet form, in a translation by Q.N. Qasim, a member of the Druze community (Tel-Aviv, 1953). 
'K. Baedeker: Palestine and Syria. Leipzig, 1912, p. LX. 2 Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen 
Golf. Berlin, 1900-01, p. 134. 8 Economic Organization of Syria. Beirut, 1936, pp. 405, 406. 
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The history of the Druze community goes back only about 940 years. The 
earliest reports of them reached the western world in the days of the Crusad- 
ers. They were first described by the famous Jewish traveller Benjamin of 
Tudela in the twelfth century, who learnt of them during his visit to the Lebanon, 
probably from Christians and Jews. He writes: ‘And near to them, and to the 
inhabitants of Sidon—about ten miles distant—is a nation which fights the 
Sidonians; this is the nation called Durzian. They are pagans and have no 
religion whatsoever. They dwell on high mountains and in rock hollows. They 
have neither king nor judge. They dwell among hills and rocks as far as Mount 
Hermon. Their boundary takes three days to travel about... and they say that 
the soul on departing from the body of a good man enters the body of a child 
born at that moment. And if the deceased was a bad man, his soul enters the 
body of a dog or a donkey; that is their foolish conception. There are no 
Jews dwelling among them. Jews come to them as craftsmen and dyers, stay 
with them in the exercise of their craft or trade, and then return to their own 
homes. They like the Jews. They are light-footed on mountains and hills, and 
nobody can fight them.”* 

The Druze are indeed a nation of a peculiar character and fate. In a way, in 
several traits, they resemble the Jews, with whom too religion and nationality 
are intimately fused so that there is no clear borderline between the two 
spheres. A second common feature is dispersion. Without a state, without self- 
government, the Druze have preserved their individuality, religion and customs 
for nine hundred years, although they were scattered among other peoples, 
Shiite and Sunnite Moslems on the one hand, and the Christian communities 
of the Lebanon and Syria on the other. The fact that they have retained their 
identity is most astonishing. For unlike the Jews they have no memories of 
statehood to inspire them, and no Bible; no stranger has ever seen their sacred 
books. Nor have they a language of their own to distinguish them from their 
neighbours; they speak a special dialect of Arabic, not very different from the 
colloquial.® Neither can they be said to bea race apart; their ancestry is mixed: 
Persian (with a Kurdic strain?), plus the blood of ancient Arab tribes from the 
Persian Gulf and the Peninsula, the Qaisi and the Yamani. There is neverthe- 
less no doubt that they are a single, separate entity, different from the population 


* See my paper: The Jews among the Druze in the Lebanon, Tarb’s, 3, 1931-32, pp. 436-451 (Hebrew). 


5 A very interesting study on their Arabic dialect has appeared lately; cf. H. Blanc: Studies in North 
Palestinian Arabic. Jerusalem, 1953 
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among which they live. What preserved them and their individuality is a riddle 
that the historians have not yet solved. 

It should be noted, however, that the Druze were ruled by emirs, mostly of 
pure Arab descent, and that under the influence of these rulers they began to 
consider themselves too as Arabs. They were accordingly divided, like all Arabs, 
into Qaisi, hailing from the east, and Yamani, claiming to originate from the 
south of the Arab Peninsula, but all this does not alter the fact of their non- 
Arab origin. 

As a religious group, the Druze derive from the Moslem sects that preceded 
them, and more especially from the followers of ‘Ali ibn Abi-Talib, a sect 
known in Arabic as shi‘a, i.e. simply ‘sect’. From it, several groups branched 
off: the Kharijiya; the followers of the seventh Imam, Isma‘il, who are known 
as the Isma‘ili (763 a.D.), and the followers of the twelfth Imam (873); and 
finally, the Nusairi. The Druze are the last offshoot which sprang from the 
main stem at the beginning of the 11th century and grew farther away from it 
than any of the earlier ones. 

The Druze regard as the lawgiver of their religion one of the Fatimid rulers 
of Egypt, Hakim Biamrullah Mansir, who called himself Hakim Biamrihi, and 
they assign the inception of their religion to the year 408 A.H. Hakim’s priest 
and prophet was Muhammad ibn IsmA’‘il ad-Drizi, of Persian origin, who tried 
to establish his doctrine (deification of Hakim) in Egypt. It is from ad-Drazi 
that the name by which the Druze are known to others is derived. After Ha- 
kim’s death, persecution by the Moslems compelled Muhammad ad-Driazi to 
flee from Egypt to the Valley of the Lebanon, where he found a haven of refuge. 
That flight took place in the year 408 A.H.(1017-18 A.D.), and this is why 
the existence of the Druze religion is reckoned from that year. The Druze have 
yet another prophet, the Persian Hamza ibn ‘Ali, who likewise lived in the 
Valley of the Lebanon. 

Almost all Druze are country folk; only a few live in cities. The basis of 
their economy is agriculture, and the overwhelming majority of them are actual 
tillers of the soil. 

The Druze community was originally organized along feudal lines, and 
feudalism prevailed among them almost to the present day. Their head is the 
hikim (governor)—in the Druze Mountains in Hauran—or a ‘grand emir’ 
appointed or recognized by the government, to which he pays a tribute. The 
gtand emir wields authority over the district emirs, who in turn control the 
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important families. Subordinate to the emirs are the sheikhs. The emirs collect 
taxes from their subjects and levy soldiers among them for their armies. They 
appoint the sheikhs, and may also depose them and appoint others in their 
stead— mostly from the same family. The lowest class are the ordinary peasants 
or fellahin. 

The history of the Druze in the Lebanon is one of internal and external wars. 
The Arslani and Tandkhi (from South Arabia) fought and at times came to 
terms with the Crusaders. The Ma‘ani from North Arabia, who originated in 
Crusader times, rose to importance after the Turkish conquest in the 16th 
century. They entrenched themselves in the Shif district and ruled there fora 
considerable period. Their centres were Ba‘qlin and Dair al-Qamar. The Shi- 
habi, who were descended from Khilid ibn al-Walid, established themselves 
on the Hermon and built Hasbaiya. Since then, the Druze have concentrated 
in these two areas—in Shif in the Lebanon and on the slopes of Mount Her- 
mon. After Fakhr ad-Din II (1585-1635) had succeeded in extending his rule 
over the whole of the Lebanon and North Palestine, they expanded as far as 
Mount Carmel. It was then that Daliyat al-Karmel and ‘Isfiya were founded. 
The Ma‘ani dynasty ruled the Druze for about 150 years (1544-1698) and 
was succeeded by the Shihabi (1706-1840). 

Beside the continual wars and rebellions against the Turks, there were inter- 
nal struggles between the opposing tribes of Qaisi and Yamani under their 
feudal rulers, and the clashes with the MutawAli and the Christians. The victory 
of the Qaisi over the Yamani in the battle of ‘Andara (or ‘Ain-D4ra) in 1711 
caused many Yamani Druze to emigrate from the Lebanon to the Hauran, where 
they established a new centre; the hills of Hauran were called after them Jebel 
Druze, the ‘Mountain of the Druze’. 

The last forceful Druze ruler was the Emir Bashir II ibn Qasim of the Shi- 
habi dynasty (1788-1842). His palace at Bait ad-Din, a building of Oriental 
magnificence, is well preserved to this day. The emir and several of his relatives 
secretly adopted the Christian faith, but when Turkish rule in the Lebanon was 
restored they reverted to their own religion. At the end of Muhammad ‘Ali’s 
reign, the Haurani Druze revolted against Ibrahim Pasha for imposing conscrip- 
tion on them, and succeeded in annihilating some of his troops. The revolt 
was eventually crushed, but the Haurani Druze maintained and even strength- 
ened their position. On the other hand, internal warfare went on in the Leba- 
non between the Druze and the Maronite clergy, who attempted to dominate 
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them. In the days of the Emir Bashir II the Druze were victorious, but the 
Turkish Government settled the conflict by dividing the Lebanon in two. 

Hostilities between Druze and Christians were resumed twenty years later 
(1859-60). Again the Druze were victorious, but the intervention of European 
governments, following a Druze massacre of Christians, resulted in autonomy 
for the Christians of the Lebanon, and many Druze were compelled to emigrate 
to the Hauran. When Syria came under French mandate after World War I, 
the Druze staged two revolts, the first of which broke out in the winter of 1921. 
These conflicts are vividly remembered by us because of their connection with 
the historic events of Tel Hai. 

The second Druze revolt broke out several years later in the Hauran anc 
lasted about two years, after which the rebels were compelled to surrender to 
the French forces; their leader, Sultan Pasha al-Atrash and his retinue escaped 
to the Hejaz. Not until a few years later, when Syria had achieved independence, 
did he return to the Hauran. There he lives to this day, his authority recognized 
by the Druze. 

II 

The Druze community in Israel, according to the Census of Population, num- 
bers some 15,000 persons, but its importance to the Druze nation as a whole 
is not based on numbers. It is based on the locality, Palestine, which contains 
the sacred places of the nation, and especially the tomb of Nebi Shu‘aib—the 
Midianite Jethro, Moses’ father-in-law and adviser.° Jethro’s tomb is one of the 
Jewish holy places’ and at the same time one of the holiest sites of the Druze’s 
esoteric religion. According to their tradition, the tomb (which is sacred also 
to the Jews) is near Qarné Hittin, the famous scene of Salah ad-Din’s victory 
over the Crusaders. It is a place of worship and pilgrimage not only for the 
local Druze, but for the whole people. On a particular day every year (25 April), 
thousands attend the ‘Festival of Nebi Shu'aib’ to honour the saint’s memory. 
In the days of Moslem rule, when the Druze community was not officially 
recognized, Jethro’s tomb was controlled by the Moslems. When the Israel 
Government was established, however, it saw fit to transfer the tomb at Hittin 
to Jethro’s devotees. 

We have already mentioned that the Druze are an agricultural people, living 
almost exclusively in the country. There are eighteen villages in Israel in which 


® Sura vii, 83; xi, 85-98; xxix, 35. 
” Cf. Yibiis ha-Sadigim, ed. A. M. Luncz. Jerusalem, 1896, pp. 93-96 (Hebrew). 
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Druze live. In most of these, the Druze form the majority of the population 
and the non-Druze only a small minority, so that these rural settlements have 
a decidedly Druze character. There are two large Druze villages at the top of 
the Carmel (Daliyat al-Karmel and ‘Isfiya) and other villages in Western Upper 
Galilee: Yirka, Beit Jann, Jalis, Hurfeish, Peqi'‘in, (Buqai‘a), Kisra, Saja, 
Yanah, Kafr Sumei‘a and Jatt; at Me‘aroth (Maghar) the Druze form more 
than half of the population, and only at Shefar‘am, Rama, Abd Sinan and Kafr 
Y4sif are they in the minority. As they are thus in most cases the majority of 
the village population, they can follow their customs without fear of outsiders 
looking on, just as if they were living entirely by themselves. It should be noted 
that their fellow villagers include as a rule members of various communities— 
Moslems, Christians and Jews (the latter at Peqi‘in and Shefar‘am, and two 
generations ago also at Kafr Yasif). 

Most of the Druze villages are situated in the north of the country, close to 
the border of the Lebanon, which has a more important Druze community both 
in numbers and influence and in historical and cultural significance. Lebanon 
today is a major religious and cultural centre of the Druze. Druze territory in 
Israel is not coherent. But the Druze villages are near to one another, and form 
a kind of string stretching over Upper Galilee, Western Galilee and the Carmel, 
with some isolated points in Lower Galilee. There is no compact Druze area, 
as in the Hauran. However, of the eighteen villages where Druze live, fourteen 
are in Upper Galilee, and only three in the Carmel region (two on the mountain 
and one near it),with one in the Tiberias area. At one time the number of Druze 
villages was greater, as is proved by the names—still remembered by older 
members of the community ~of places now in ruins but formerly inhabited by 
Druze. These places, too, are all within the area in question. 

Here I should mention two characteristic features of the dynamics of popu- 
lation movement of the Druze, one positive, the other negative. The first is 
their numerical increase. The accompanying table shows that this increase af- 
fects each village. A comparison of the 1922 census figures of the Druze 
population of Mandatory Palestine with those of 1931 reveals a considerable 
increase during the intervening nine years—from 7,030 to 9,150, i.e. by 30 
per cent. A comparison of the latter figure with the results of the Census of 
Population at the inception of the State of Israel (13,500 Druze in 1949), 
shows an additional increase of 50 per cent. By the end of 1951, a further 
increase of 10 per cent had taken place. During the two periods in question— 
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n \ the Mandatory period and the recent period beginning with the establishment 
e of the State of Israel—there has been neither migration nor infiltration, but 
f only a natural increase. The accompanying table shows the amount of increase 
r for each village. 
, The second, negative feature is the decrease of the proportion of Druze 
e in their places of residence. This, too, is clearly apparent from our table. 
f | VILLAGES WITH DRUZE POPULATION 
1922 1931 1949 
Total Total 
| A. On, or at the foot of Mount Carmel Population —Population 
| 1. Daliyat al-Karmel . . 921 1154 1173 ©1461 
742 1105 231% 1807 
3. Shefar'am . . . . . 402 496 2824 745 3774 
: B. Tiberias Region (Lower Galilee) 
4. Maghar (Me‘aroth) 
and Mansira . . . 676 877 1733 1273 3774 
C. Upper and Western Galilee 
1138 1196 1731 2340 
6. . . ... OS 1099 1101 1534 1547 
586 614 875 1075 
«Hurfeish 386 474 5:27 701 898 
9. Peqi'in. . . . . . 304 412 719 664 +1118 
10. Aba Sinan. . . . . 228 311 605 497 1782 
12.Sajdr . . . . 176 241 254 384 423 
326 1142 508 2307 
. . . .. 306 306 444 505 
15. Kafr Sumei‘a . . . . 143 177 213 286 399 
146 154 213 328 
25 1057 59 1801 
Tod 8823 15123 13132° 26994 


Percentage of Druze 58 % 49 % 


p-19, gives an estimated figure of 180 inhabitants. 


| ® I have no official figures of the eighteenth settlement, ‘Ain al-Asad. Blanc, op. cit., (supra, n. 5) 
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Ill 
It is difficult to make out with certainty whether Druze settlement in Palestine 
began with or only after the emergence of the Druze religion. According to an 
oral tradition preserved by Druze elders, Druze began to settle and spread in 


Upper Galilee upon the appearance of their religion in the Lebanon Valley, an 


event which the Druze date to 408 A. H. (1017 A. D.).° On the other 
hand, there are those who hold that the Druze did not settle and expand in 
Northern Palestine until a later date, and that this settlement and expansion 
took place at various times. Even the Druze themselves admit more or less 
that their establishment on Mount Carmel (Daliyat al-Karmel, ‘Isfiya and their 
daughter settlements) occurred at a later period. At any rate, there is no doubt 
that the expansion of the Druze from the Lebanon southwards continued into 
the Turkish era, and their settlement on the Carmel is certainly not anterior to 
the late 17th or the early 18th century. At the beginning of the 17th century, 
the Druze Emir Fakhr ad-Din al-Ma'‘ani extended his rule over most of Pales- 
tine, including the Carmel, and it is probable that Druze settlers were attracted 
to this country as a result. Again, it is known that the victory of the Qaisi over 
the Yamani led to a large-scale exodus of Yamani Druze to the Hauran moun- 
tains, and this exodus may have been paralleled by a flow of refugees to Palestine, 
part of whom may have settled among their brethren in Upper Galilee and on 
the Carmel. 

Count von Miilinen, who explored the Carmel extensively and published a 
comprehensive paper on it,’° says that ‘Isfiya, which in his time had 595 inhab- 
itants (three quarters Druze, the rest Catholics), is a new village, founded by 
Druze who had come from the Lebanon some two hundred years before his 
time. Miilinen wrote his paper in 1907; he was thus referring to the early 18th 
century, i.e. the days of the defeat of the Yamani at ‘Ain-Dara, which caused 
them to emigrate to the Hauran and possibly, in part, to Palestine, where they 
may have settled on Mount Carmel. According to him, the first settler was a 


® At Jalis, Sheikh Amin Tarif told me that the people of his village originated from Hasbaiya 
(Dair Balus) and that the Tarif family had ancestral graves in this country 400 years old, while 
the people of Daliyat al-Karmel had been settled here for only 200 years. At Yirka, I heard of one 
Abi-Seraya, who was said to have come from the Lebanon 1000 years ago. At that village impor- 
tant documents are preserved by Sheikh Kamil Sa‘id Ma‘adi, relating to the fate of the Druze 
there and in other villages in the days of ‘Abdallah Pasha (1818), but no written testimony exists 


from earlier periods. E. v. Miilinen: Beitrage zur Kenntnis des Karmels, ZDPV, 30, 
1907, pp. 117-207 and ibid. 31, 1908, pp. 1-258. 
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certain Wahab; he was followed by other Druze, and after them, still in the 
eighteenth century, by some Christians, who likewise settled on Mount Carmel. 
During the same period, al-Mansira and ad-Damin were founded. They were 
destroyed by their Moslem neighbours after 1840, following the retreat of 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

One thing at least is thus clear, viz. that the Druze settlement on Mount 
Carmel is comparatively young and dates from the beginning of the eighteenth 
or the middle of the seventeenth century. It is a survivor of the general offen- 
sive of Moslem Arabs against the Palestine Druze, immediately after Ibrahim 
Pasha’s withdrawal to Egypt. 

Nevertheless, the tradition that the other Druze villages in this country are 
older is to be accepted. Though there may be no actual evidence of the fact, 
it is suggested by the remarks of the well-known Turkish traveller Evliya 
Celebi.’ In any case, the Druze settlement in Northern Israel must be regarded 
as the remnant of a larger settlement which existed in that region. 

In the following, a survey is given of some long-vanished Druze localities, 
which I have been able to prepare from various oral and written sources. 

These sources are firstly von Miilinen’s paper, and secondly reminiscences 
and traditions gleaned from elders and notables of the community. I have also 
to thank Mr. ‘Abdallah Khair and other friends among the elders for supplying 
me with additional material. By comparing the oral evidence with von Miili- 
nen’s statements, I have compiled a list of 14 to 16 former settlements, of 
which nothing remains but ruins and names—in some cases not even ruins, 
so that but for the oral tradition we should never have known that the place 
existed. Most of these settlements disappeared about the middle of the 19th 
century; their destruction is associated with the all-out attack upon the Druze 
in the early eighteen forties. Upon the departure of Ibrahim’s troops, Palestine 
lapsed for a time into chaos, and the masters of the country, the emirs and 
sheikhs, as well as the fellahin, availed themselves of this opportunity to set 
upon their Druze neighbours, to wreck their houses and loot their property. 
It is not clear whether the inhabitants of the villages attacked were all butchered 
or whether some managed to escape, but it is certain that they lost all their lands 
to their Moslem neighbours. This happened at al-Khuraiba, al-Bustin, Raqati- 


4 Evliya Tshelebi’s Travels in Palestine, trsl. by St. H. Stephan, QDAP, 4, 1935, op. 104 f., 154 f.; 
ibid. 5, 1936, p. 72. 
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ye, ad-Damiin, Jalamat al-Mansira, Jalamat al-‘Usfani, ash-Shaqaf, Umm az- 
Zinat, etc. 

The sites in question, most of which are on Mount Carmel, around Daliyat 
al-Karmel and ‘Isfiya, are the following: 

(1) al-Khuraiba. 

(2) ash-Shallala, near which there is an ancient Jewish burial cave. The de- 
struction of this settlement was in part the work of the people of ‘Ain Haud. 

(3) al-Bustan; on the lands of ‘Ain Haud, a Moslem village whose inhabitants 
destroyed the Druze settlement and annexed its domain. Hogla, also on ‘Ain 
Haud lands, is said to have likewise been a Druze settlement. 

(4) Raqatiye; no trace of it is left. 

(5) ad-Damin, near ‘Isfiya. 

(6) ash-Shaqaf, one mile from ‘Isfiya. Today a ruin on the lands of Daliyat 
al-Karmel. Had a Druze population 140 years ago. 

(7) Umm az-Zinat on Mount Carmel. According to tradition, it was inhab- 
ited by Druze before 1808. 

Satellites of ‘Isfiya were Jalamat al-Mansira and Jalamat al-‘Usfani. The 
former was destroyed by the Moslems of Umm al-Manat a short time before 
ad-Damin and its sister settlements (Miilinen). 

(8) Mimas. Today a ruin on the lands of Aba Sin4n. It is alleged that the 
Druze of Aba Sinan originate from Mims, and that the latter place had been 
inhabited by Druze since the founding of their religion. 

(9) ‘Ain ‘Af; south of Kafr Nahaf. Is mentioned in Druze tradition as going 
back to the year 408 A.H. 

(10) al-Jarmagq. Site of an ancient Druze settlement, long since defunct. (In 
the thirties of the 19th century, a Jewish settlement was established there by 
R. Israel Beck, and existed for several years. Its inhabitants included some 
printers.) It was destroyed, and its ruins are now comprised in the lands of the 
Druze settlement of Beit Jann. 

(11) Magla. Formerly Druze property, then acquired and settled by Jews in 
1896 (the colony of Metulla). The Wahab family of ‘Isfiya originates from there. 

(12) Tell Kamana. Today ruins on the lands of Maghar and the neighbouring 
villages. Alleged by tradition to have been a Druze settlement, but there is no 
written evidence to this effect. 

(13) The Mansiira ruins near Maghiar likewise represent a former Druze 
settlement. 


(14) 
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(14) Safriyeh near Tiberias is mentioned in Druze MSS, but its exact loca- 

tion is not known. 

IV 
Only scant information has come to us of the life of the Jews among the Druze 
in earlier times; but Benjamin of Tudela, the first traveller to mention the 
Druze at all, refers to friendly relations between Druze and Jews.*” 

It seems that this attitude did not change after the days of the Crusades, in 
the Ottoman period, when Druze emirs (Fakhr ad-Din, Bashir) rose to power. 
Jews lived among the Druze in the 19th century as they had done in the days 
of Benjamin of Tudela; they engaged in commerce and agriculture and even 
joined the Druze in their warlike expeditions (the Jews of Dair al-Qamar were 
in the army of the Emir Bashir at the conquest of the fortress of Sanar). 

At any rate, it is a fact that in the 18th century the Druze opened towns 
and villages to the Jews more readily than did other communities. We know, 
for instance, of several cases where Jewish refugees from North Africa found 
shelter in the towns of the Lebanon and Hermon and in the villages of the 
‘Land of the Druze’ (in the Lebanon); they settled among the Druze and engaged 
in handicraft, commerce and even agriculture. 

Jewish settlement among the Druze of the Lebanon, the Hermon and Gali- 
lee is dealt with in my papers on the Jewish settlement among the Druze of 
the Lebanon.’* Of especial relevance to our subject is that the sparse 
Jewish rural population which subsisted in Palestine and the Lebanon for gen- 
erations kept its foothold only in villages controlled by Druze or having at 
least an influential Druze population. In those papers, I have given numerous 
illustrations of this fact, some of which may be reiterated here. It is no mere 


| coincidence that the three localities where Jewish agricultural settlements 


subsisted in Palestine until recent times (the middle of the 19th and beginning 
of the 20th century), viz. Peqi‘in, Shefar‘am and Kafr Yasif, have a mixed pop- 
ulation of Druze, Moslems and Christians. It is no coincidence either that in 
the Lebanon and on the slopes of the Hermon Jewish agricultural settlement 


. did not maintain itself in ethnically homogeneous localities, whether Christian 


™ Cf. supra, p. 66. 

™ Op. cit. (supra, n. 4); further in I. Ben-Zvi: Writings, Il]. Tel-Aviv, 1936, pp. 73-97 and in other 
papers in the same volume. In those papers I have given a list of fourteen large and small Jewish 
settlements among the Druze of the Lebanon (in Dair al-Qamar, Hasbaiya, Mukhtara, ‘Ain Zablata 
and the neighbouring villages, ‘Andara, Kafr Nabrak, Shatfiin, Tailan, ‘Aqalin, ‘Abadiya, Banawat 
near Sajid, etc.) 
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or Moslem (Shiite or Sunnite), but only in places inhabited by Druze along 
with others, such as Dair al-Qamar and Hasbaiya; in the two latter, Jews lived 
so long as there was a large Druze population, and when that disappeared, so 
did the Jews. 

An old tradition, whether it be based on fact or apocryphal, links Druze and 
Jews, viz. the tradition of the holy places. An outstanding figure in the Druze 
version of history is Shu‘aib or Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses. His grave 
is a centre to which thousands of Druze worshippers and pilgrims flock every 
year for prayer and celebrations similar to the Jewish festivals of Rabbi Shim- 
‘on bar Yohay at Meron and Rabbi Meir at Tiberias. Other holy graves, 
though of a lesser degree of sanctity, which the Druze believe to be common 
to them and the Jews, are those of Rabbi Shim‘on Shaziri near Sajir, Rabbi 
Osha'ya of Tiriya (‘the Saint of Tiriya’) near Peqi'in, Hushay ha-Arkhi at Yirka 
village, ‘Sablan’-Zebulun near Sidon, etc. They are all places of pilgrimage 
for Druze and Jews alike, and the Jews have composed special prayers to be 
recited there.** 

It is worth emphasizing that this people, which has suffered so much through 
the ages from the onslaught of Moslem and Christian fanaticism, has no ir- 
redenta whatsoever, either near or far. The very fact of its being a minority 
leaves it no prospect of achieving sovereignty either in Islamic countries 
(Hauran-Syria and the Hermon) or in Christian Lebanon. 

Druze friendship, rooted in ancient tradition and similarity of fate, should 
be highly valued. It should be cultivated and historical ties strengthened. The 
case of the Druze provides an example of a small nation fighting staunchly 
against its malevolent foes and at the same time appreciating its friends and 
well-wishers. Let us not treat this matter as of little account. 


Cf. supra, n. 7. 
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Archaeological Evidence of Soil Erosion 
and Sedimentation in Wadi Musrara 


P.L.O. GUY 


In 1938 our late colleague Lieut.-Col. P.L.O. Guy, alarmed by the dangers of 
flood damage to the famous Jindas bridge, prepared a comprebensive report on 
this bridge. Tracing the causes endangering the bridge to the general state of 
soil erosion in the country, Colonel Guy proposed an overall plan of soil conser- 
vation along with immediate measures for safeguarding the bridge. 

In the last year of his life Colonel Guy intended to revise this report for publi- 
cation, but illness prevented him from doing so. 

The report is, therefore, published here as written in 1938 with some slight adap- 
tations. The Editors are grateful to Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk, who revised the 
report for publication. 


THE WADI MUSRARA CATCHMENT-AREA 


Tue catchment-area (Fig.1) which feeds the Wadi Musrara contains about 
800 square kilometres, of which 240 lie in the plain (up to 100 metres above 
sea-level), 260 in the foothills (100-300 metres), and 300 in the mountains 
(300 to 870 metres). It ranges in width between 6 and 24 kilometres, and has a 


| lengthofabout 45 kilometres from the NW tothe SE. It includes some 46 kilome- 


tres of the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv road (fromkm.15 tokm.61),andsome 4km. of the 
Tel Aviv-Haifa road, which crosses its final outlet-wadi by an enlarged bridge. 
The catchment-area also includes Lydda Railway Junction, part of the line from 
there towards Haifa, part of that towards Jerusalem, and most of that towards 
Tel Aviv. The airport of Lydda, with both its access-roads, lies within it. 

In the plain a certain amount of grain is grown, but is being replaced by 
citrus groves wherever soils of reddish loamy sand are found. Olive-groves 
and orchards are common, particulary round Lydda and Ramle, but there is a 


. tendency for these too to be replaced by citrus. There is a fair amount of vege- 


table-growing, of which perhaps about two thirds are irrigated. 

In the foothills grain is the main crop, and is often sown on ground with 
too steep a slope, thus aggravating soil erosion. There are olives round some 
of the villages, particulary in the neighbourhood of Ni‘ilin; most villages grow 
some vegetables, almost all without irrigation. 
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TEL AVIV, 
JAFFA 


JERUSALEM 
(Drawn by N. Warshavsky & N. Z. Baer) 
Fig. 1: Wadi Musrara catchment-area, showing abandoned sites. 


1 — border of catchment-areas of the two main branches of Wadi Musrara; 
2—contours of 100 and 300m. respectively; 3—towns; 4—abandoned sites; 5— highroads. 


In the mountains olive trees are numerous in the northern part, but much 
rarer in the south. There are some orchards, and to the north and north-west 
of Ramallah vines are common. Most villages grow a few hundred dunams of 
vegetables, generally unirrigated. A distressing feature, particularly widespread 
in the southern part, is the persistent attempt to grow grain on steep hillsides 
which are totally unfitted for it, and are becoming less and less fertile year by 
year. The area under forest is miserably low. 

Combined average annual run-off of the Wadi Jindas and Wadi Salameh is 
24.8 million cubic metres. But the run-off of Wadi Salameh, about 15 km. 
lower down, is only 10.9 million cubic metres. The difference of 13.9 million 
cubic metres must be absorbed in the stream channel over its course of 15 km. 

In the catchment of Wadi Musrara there are marked on the 1:100,000 map 
293 sites of towns and villages. Of these 100 or 34% are occupied and 193 
or 66% are abandoned. They are distributed in the various parts of the catch- 
ment-area as follows : 
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CATCHMENT OF WADI MUSRARA-AREA 805.7 sq. km. 


Sites 
Elevation Occupied Abandoned Total 
Plain below100m. .... 32 4 36 
Foothills 100-300 @.. 31 65 96 
Mountains over300m. .... 37 124 161 


CATCHMENT OF WADI JINDAS-AREA 333.7 sq. km. 


Sites 
Elevation Occupied Abandoned Total 
Plain below100m. ... 10 0 10 
Foothills 100-300m...... 20 35 $5 
Mountains over300m. .... 12 60 72 


Some underlying cause brought about the abandonment of ancient village 
sites in greater numbers at the higher elevations than in the plain. 

The most conspicuous difference of the land on which these ancient villages 
had to depend is the degree to which the soils had suffered from soil erosion. 


| On the steeper and higher slopes soils have been washed off to bedrock over 


most of the bold slopes. These soils were in part deposited in wadi floors and 
lower slopes as they flattened out, and some were carried out to sea in flood 
waters. And as will be seen from the evidence at the Jindas bridge, much of this 
soil was deposited in the flood plain. 


THE JINDAS’ BRIDGE AND THE RECORDS 
The Jindas bridge carries the highway over the Wadi Musrara at a point 
about 1 km. north of Lydda. 
The present bridge” was built for Sultan Baybars the Circassian in 671 A.H. 


» (1273 A.D.), about the same time as the bridge at Yibna. It is nearly 50 m. 


long and 15 m. wide. There are three arches which vary slightly in width. On 


 Clermont-Ganneau's proposal (Archaeological Researches in Palestine, Il, p. 117) to equate Jindas 
with the Crusader casal of Gendas, mentioned in a deed of 1129, is to be accepted. Both words 
may be derived from an earlier Gennadios. 2 The details of this description are based 
on a report by Mr. D. C. Baramki, Inspector of Antiquities, Government of Palestine. 
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the SE or upstream side the central arch is 5.46 m. wide and the SW and NE 
arches are 5.20 m. and 5.30 m. respectively, while on the NW or downstream 
side the central arch is 5.44 m. wide, the SW arch 5.37 m. and the NE arch 
5.35 m. Upstream the distances between the centres of the SW arch and the 
central arch, and the central arch and the NE arch, are 10.15 m. and 9.70 m.; 
while downstream the same distances are 10.03 m. and 9.73 m. (Figs. 2-3). 

On the upstream side of the bridge there are two cutwaters, and there are 
also remains of revetments to the old stream banks abutting the outside piers 
of the end arches: these revetments are now almost covered by soil. 

Both sides of the central arch have a median joint, as also has the NE arch 
on the upstream side. The other arches have a central keystone. The vaulting 
of the arches is chiefly of soft stone roughly squared but in each arch there are 
two lacing arches of harder stones placed at a distance of about 5.3 m. from the 
outside parapet face. 

On each side of the bridge, over the central arch, there is a panel containing 
an inscription,” flanked by the pair of lions usual on structures by Baybars.* 

Above the inscription and carvings there is a cornice, whose mouldings 
differ on opposite sides of the bridge. There was probably one further course 
of stones above this cornice, giving a parapet wall some 75 cm. high above the 
road level. On both sides of the bridge there are two small built-in colonettes, 
20 cm. in diameter, below each carved plaque. 

On the downstream side of the bridge there are two built-in column bases 
80 cm. square in the middle of the two piers. Below the NE column base there 
is a built-in column 35 cm. in diameter. In addition, on the same side of the 
bridge to the right and left of the SW arch and on a level with its apex there 
are two stones, 1 m.X 45 cm. and 1.20 m. X40 cm., carved with a tabula ansata. 

At the SW or Lydda end of the bridge, on both sides about 4 m. from the 
centre of the last arch, is a half-round attached column or pier 50 cm. in dia- 


* Professor L. A. Mayer has kindly supplied the following translation of the iascription on cach 
side of the bridge (published since in his Saracenic Heraldry, p.109):—~ 

‘In the name of the most merciful God, whose blessings be on our Lord Muhammad and all his 
companions. Ordered to build this blessed bridge our Lord, the most August Sultan al-Malik az- 
Zahir, Rukn ad-dunya wa-d-din, Baybars son of ‘Abdallah, in the time of his son, our Lord the Sultan 
al-Malik as-Sa'id Nasir ad-din Baraka Khan, may God make their victories glorious and forgive 
both of them. This (was done) under the direction of the servant yearning for the mercy of God 
‘Ala’ ad-Din ‘Ali as-Sawwaq, may God have mercy on him and on his parents, in the month fo 
Ramadan 671’ (began 22nd March 1273). 

* Cf. Creswell, p. 147 ff, for a list of monumental buildings erected by Baybars. 
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| meter. At the NE or airport end of the bridge the parapet walls bend towards 


the N showing that the road curved after crossing the bridge. 

In 1937 the Public Works Department sank a shaft 5 m. deep x 2 m. square 
beneath the centre of the central arch, and found traces of an earlier bridge. 
There were four courses of squared masonry with a rubble core behind. 

Many of the stones of the present bridge bear mason’s marks, and it seems 
likely that the majority of them came from the Crusader church at Lydda. In the 
side arches there are a number of drafted stones with bosses, especially at the 
bottom of the vault of the NE arch. The voussoirs of the central arch, on both 
sides of the bridge, are larger than those of the side arches and have a quadrant 
chamfering on both front and back edges, and the majority of the stones have 
been cut to bond at the bottom of the inner side. The stones are similar to 
those used in the ribs of St. George’s Church, Lydda. While it is impossible to 
measure exactly the span of any of the missing ribs of St. George’s as their span 
varies, the approximate span is 5-5.50 m. or more. The span of the centre 
arch of the Jindas bridge is 5.46 m. 

In 1937 the road surface over the bridge was removed, the exposed vaults 
of the arches were concreted and a new macadamised road was laid. This appears 
to have been the only repair that the bridge has received since it was built. 

The present silt level is up to the springing of the arches, presumably some 
2m. higher than that of the river bed when the present bridge was built. The 
upstream elevation shows that the cornice over the inscription is intact with 
one course of stone above in the middle. On either side the parapet has dis- 
appeared, at the SW end the ridge of the vault is visible and over the NE arch 
at least six courses of stones are missing. Both the cutwaters have stones missing; 
the NW one having lost its cutting point, is in such condition that further 
floods are likely to destroy it completely. Only a few stones of the NE revetment 
remain, the SW revetment is buried in silt and appears to be more or less intact. 
There are severe cracks over the SW cutwater and over the central arch 

More remains of the downstream elevation, but large cracks have appeared 
over the SW arch. Less than half remains of the cornice over the inscription 
(Cresswell saw five blocks of it én situ; two have since fallen and been removed). 
At both ends of the bridge the last five or six metres of parapet above ground- 
level appear to have been removed. 

Jisr Jindas is a fine, sturdy bridge, but it is in grave danger. Firstly, it was 
constructed for slow moving and comparatively light traffic, whereas today it 
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has to carry fast moving and heavy motor vehicles; it could well stand up to 
this if it were not for a second and greater menace, that of floods. 

The flood of 22-23 February 1938 caused damage in the neighbourhood 
of the Jindas bridge and in the larger catchment-area. Eight and a half months 
later, between 5 and 10 November 1938, another heavy downpour occurred, 
causing further damage. Many houses were flooded in the eastern suburbs of 
Tel Aviv. The flood stages were so high that the Police had to have boats carted 
up from the sea in order to rescue the inhabitants. This they did with great 
difficulty and considerable risk. A Police officer of my acquaintance had to jump 
into the water up to his chest in order to save a boatload of children from being 
swept away bya strong current. Flood damage to house property was £P6-7,000. 
The bridge which carries the Tel Aviv-Haifa road over the Wadi Musrara was 
so deeply submerged that all traffic was stopped. Several cars which had to be 
abandoned were submerged; a bridge near the mouth of the Yarkon was washed 
away. The railway escaped damage, thanks to previous experience and the 
taking of precautions, but the Tel Aviv-Lydda Airport road, which runs parallel 
with it, was washed out where it crosses the Wadi el-Kebir near Wilhelma. 

In the next catchment to the north, the new water-supply pipe from Ras el- 
‘Ein to Jerusalem was cut. It cost €P1,000 to repair the pipeline, and Jerusalem 
received no water through it from 9 to 17 November 1938. Similar damage 
can quite well occur in the Wadi Musrara, for there too the pipe crosses three 
considerable wadis. 

To find the primary cause of this menace one must go a long way from the 
bridge. As good a place as any is near Qaryat el-‘Enab, 15 kilometres from 
Jerusalem on the road to Tel Aviv. There one stands at the head of the Wadi 
el-Hot, one of several great valleys which converge on the bridge. The view 
westwards is thought to be one of the finest between Jerusalem and the coast. 
It has its beauty, but the picture has another side: it shows that trees which 
once grew there are there no longer, and that the carefully built terraces, which in 
Byzantine times held up the soil that produced food for a more numerous popu- 
lation, have been allowed to decay, with the result that the hillsides have been 
denuded to the bare rock from which the rain-water runs off unchecked. 

It is true that in the Wadi ‘Ali, another of the converging valleys, which 
carries the road, the Government has done some admirable re-afforestation 
above Bab el-Wad, but lower down, as one follows the road past Latrun through 
el-Qubab towards Ramle, the picture of decay continues, and the rounded foot- 
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hills stand with their summits of naked rock projecting above the soil of the 
plain like islands from a sea. 

The run-off from the catchment-area which feeds the Wadi Jindas is thus 
great, but anyone visiting the bridge in summer might be pardoned for saying 
that it must be seen to be believed. It happens that it, and some of its effects, 


> can be illustrated here. The photo, Plate 5A, was taken looking upstream from 


the railway bridge, and shows the wadi as it was on 21 January 1938 after a 
little rain; photo 5B (taken by the late Mr. F. H. Taylor, of the Palestine Rail- 
ways, who kindly allowed me to publish it) shows it from more or less the same 
view-point during a flood which occurred on 23 February 1938. Plates 6A and 
6B, also taken from the railway bridge, but looking downstream, show the 
valley below, before and after the flood. 

Mr. Taylor's report of his observations follows: 

‘The water rose steadily from the afternoon of the 22nd February and attained its 
peak at 0900 hours on the 23rd. The flood on the upstream side then reached the top 
of the highest arch of the road bridge (Sultan Baybars’ Bridge). On the downstream side 
the water level was about a metre lower. The olive and orange groves on each side of 
the wadi were flooded, while the stream passing down the main wadi attained a high 
velocity and great violence, cutting off large slices from the orange groves along its 
course. Slight damage was caused to the railway embankment, but fortunately the level 
of the water fell before it became serious. On the first 300 metres length of the wadi west 
of the railway line about 3000 tons of earth were washed away through undercutting 
of the vertical sides. The total loss of soil must have been very great as the wadi has 
vertical sides for a long distance.... Higher up the wadi and along several of the trib- 
utaries heavy flooding, scouring and sheet erosion were noticed.’ 


The danger to the Jindas bridge from floods has been increasing with the 
years, as denudation in the catchment-area above it has become more complete. 

The bridge, as originally constructed, had a moderate slope downwards from 
above the central arch to beyond the side-arches, and this slope was continued 
down an approach embankment at either end to the then natural level of the 
neighbouring ground. Thus, while the bridge with its approaches formed a sort 
of dam, it was a dam of limited length, not holding up flood-water unduly but 
allowing excess to escape round its ends. 

During the six and a half centuries which have passed since the bridge was 
built, floods have brought down hundreds of thousands of tons of sediment and 
deposited them against this dam and on the flood plain, raising the general 
earth level of the flood plain and leaving a narrow water-channel leading to 
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the arches. But even with this accumulation, the water, after rising to a not 
very considerable height, could still escape round the ends of the ‘dam’, and so 
relieve the pressure. Then the railway was built, some sixty metres downstream, 
a high embankment being made to carry it, with a bridge in line with the old 
bridge. Since excess of water could, and still did, make its way round the ends 
of the Jindas bridge, especially to the north, the Railways Department made a 
second bridge through their embankment some 75 metres N of their main 
bridge, and this served its purpose fairly well for some years, though it turned 
out that their main bridge had not been made quite wide enough to take all 
the water that flowed under the Jindas bridge. 

The proper thing to do, for many obvious reasons, is to reduce the volume 
of water in the wadi, but this would require, for the hilly part of the catchment- 
area, measures such as a reasonable afforestation programme, restrictions on the 
grazing of goats, and the encouragement of terrace building by the fellahin; 
as well as a considerable amount of work in and near the wadi and its tributar- 
ies where they cross the plain. There are no indications that such measures 
are contemplated, advantageous though they would be to the inhabitants of the 
areas concerned. 

Clermont-Ganneau, who visited the Jindas bridge in 1874, observed, protrud- 
ing from the masonry on either side of the NE arch, voussoirs belonging to an 
arch of an earlier bridge which, he says, was semi-circular and Roman or 
Byzantine in date; he states’ that their keystone must have been more than 13 
feet below the intrados of the present arch. These voussoirs are still to be seen 
at about the level of the water shown in Plate 7A, though they cannot be dis- 
tinguished in the photograph. The remains found in the shaft dug by the Public 
Works Department belong to this bridge, and its flood-level is shown in the 
elevation. Railway engineers have periodically cleared out some of the accumu- 
lated soil from under the central and NE arches, in order to allow a freer flow 
of water, but they never touched that under the SW arch, where the surface is 
now within five feet of the keystone (Plate 7B). Thus the depth of soil which 
has here accumulated over the floor of the earlier bridge and over much of the 
flood plain is about 7 metres. It is probable that most of this accumulation has 


taken place since the collapse of the Byzantine agricultural system increased 
the run-off from the hills. 


* Cf. elevation in Archaeological Researches in Palestine, ll, p. 111. 
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Acontrary, and very recent, effect of the heavy run-off is apparent just below 
the railway-bridge (Plates 6A and 6B ). Mr. Taylor, whose report refers to it, 
states that only a couple of years ago the floor of the wadi there was flush with 
the concrete sill of this bridge which is to be seen in the foreground of both of 
these photographs. The scouring action of floods has been so great that the 
present floor level is some five metres lower, and the wadi itself much wider. 
The air-photograph (Plate 8A) shows well the damage which has already taken 
place, and makes it clear that further damage is inevitable. 

Yet another effect, both disastrous and costly, makes itself felt farther down- 
stream. There the W adi Jindas unites with other wadis to form the W adi Salameh, 
which turns northwards past Abu Kebir quarter and the eastern outskirts of 
Tel Aviv to join the Yarkon near its mouth. When there are heavy rains, this 
wadi overflows its banks and floods the houses near it. 

Local measures alone cannot prevent damage such as this, for which the sole 
remedy is a comprehensive scheme for the catchment-area as a whole. 
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Excavations at Beth She'arim, 1953 
Preliminary Report* 


N. AVIGAD 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Bern sHe'arim was the seat of the Sanhedrin in the days of the Patriarch 
Judah I and one of the chief Jewish centres of the Talmudic period. It was first 
made known to us through the extensive excavations carried out in the city and 
necropolis in 1936-1940 by the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society, under the 
direction of Professor B. Mazar (Maisler). The great necropolis, spread over the 
slopes of the city-hill, was revealed as the central burial place for the Jewry of 
the Diaspora, being hallowed in their eyes as the place where the Patriarch Rabbi 
Judah I was buried. 

The Israel Exploration Society has now resumed its excavations at Beth 
She‘arim,* and a short campaign was carried out there from 11 August to 8 
September 1953. Professor Mazar was unable to direct the work, on account 
of his duties at the Hebrew University, and invited the author to do so instead. 
Professor Mazar followed our work closely, however, and gave us much valuable 
advice. The other members of the expedition were Professor M. Schwabe, who 
studied the Greek inscriptions, and Mrs. Trude Dothan, who worked on the 
register and copied these inscriptions; we were also assisted by a group of archae- 
ology students from the Hebrew University. Mr. I. Dunayevsky prepared the 
plans (Figs. 1-2). 

The expedition limited itself to two objects, in view of the short time and re- 
stricted means at its disposal. These were: (i) To clean the remains of a gate at 
the top of the north-western slope of the city hill and to trace its connection, if 
any, with the city wall; (ii) To find and clean a catacomb at the bottom of the 
same slope, as the latter had not been systematically examined before. We were 


* This report is published in Hebrew in BIES, 18, 1954, pp. 7-31. The second part, on Greek in- 
scriptions by Prof. M. Schwabe, will be published in the next issue of this Journal. 

* We have to thank the institutions which made this excavation possible: the Israel Ministry of 
Labour, the American Fund for Israel Institutions, and Solel Boneh Ltd. 
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especially interested in the kind of tombs to be found on this spot, as it is near 
the city centre and the site of the ancient synagogue. 


THE GATE AND THE OIL-PRESS (FIG.1) 


The gate was found facing north, about 100 m. south-west of the ruins of the 
synagogue. It is well and strongly built, and has three extant layers, large paving 
stones and monumental dimensions (3.60 m. internal width, 2.90 m. total depth). 
This led us to believe that it was a city gate. In the course of excavation, how- 
ever, this theory had to be abandoned, for it was seen that the gate belonged to 
a group of buildings standing to the east, south and west of it. No city wall 
traversed this area. 

The main remnants of buildings were found east of the gate, where two rooms 
were cleared. The walls of the first room are built of big ashlar blocks, one of 
which was 1.62 m. long. Four layers of these were preserved up to a height of 
1.80 m. Most of the stones had drafted margins, but the centre bosses projected 
very little: the dressing is far from perfect. The stones with drafted margins were 
not laid according to a single method; most of them had the boss towards the 
interior, but some had it towards the exterior, and two (in the corners) were 
built with their bosses partly inside the wall. We observed similar blocks in the 
gatepost to the left, adjoining room No. 1. Two stones in the south side of this 
post have their bosses turned into the masonry, and two others are visible in the 
gate-opening. This seems to show that the bossed stones were not made originally 
for this particular building, but were taken from another building and re-used. 

Room No. 1 (3.50 x 3.80 m.) had its entrance on the western side and two 
doors in the interior, one leading south and one east; these doorways were 
blocked up at a later period. A round solid construction (1.70 m. in diameter, 
0.40 m. in height) occupied the centre of the room; it was plastered all round and 
stood on rock. 

The opening in the eastern wall leads to room No. 2 (3.00 X 3.60 m.). The 
walls of this room were built of smaller stones, four to six layers of which have 
been preserved. Near two of the walls, in the north and east, were three flat 
stones arranged like a 1. They have soot marks on the inside and seem to have 
been used as fireplaces, possibly for cooking. Other, larger, stones wall off two 
corners of the room on the south side; here the rock-cut floor had been deepened 
to form a storage space (?). Most of the floor of this room was occupied by an 
oil-press consisting of one big stone, 2.47 m. long, 1.17 m. wide and 0.42 m. thick 
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(Pl. 8B). This stone has a circular groove in the centre and two square holes on 
two of its sides. These were holes for the wooden posts which held a horizontal 
beam; the beam pressed down the baskets of olives which were piled up one on 
top of the other inside the circle, and the oil flowed through the circular groove 
into a round, plastered receptacle cut in the rock floor. This is a good specimen 
of an oil-press of a not very common type.’ We may assume that the round con- 
struction in the first room was also connected with the processing of olives. 

Of the building south of the gate only the remains of an outer wall were 
found; it ran from south to north with the slope of the rock and had two open- 
ings to the east. From one of these doors two steps led to a level rocky area 
stretching in front of the gate and the oil-press. This was apparently once a 
street. 

We were able to distinguish several phases of building: the oil-press and the 
house south of the gate were the earliest. In the second phase the gate was con- 
structed between the two. The gate faces in a different direction from the rooms 
and is built in such a way that its stones hide part of the original entrance to 
room 1. In order to remedy this inconvenience, the opening of the room had to be 
extended southwards. For this purpose the builders cut and removed part of the 
door-jamb on the right-hand side and added a new jamb to the left of the en- 
trance (see Fig. 1). Part of the corner-stone of the gate, which made passage 
through this opening more difficult, was also cut away. A similar change was 
observed in the parallel door south of the gate, where two adjacent door-sockets 
were found in the sill. 

Jt appears, therefore, that the gate was not mainly intended to serve the two 
buildings at its sides, since it interfered somewhat with their doors. It is more 
likely that it served the road and buildings to the south, which have not yet been 
excavated. The time between the erection of the houses and the addition of the 
gate was not long, for the drafted stones of both seem to have been taken from 
the ruins of the same building. 

In the third phase, when the oil-press had ceased to function, the rooms were 
used as primitive dwellings. The doors between them were blocked up with 
stones, and the door-sills in the southern doors were set up at a much higher 
level. Fireplaces and storage bins were made in one of the rooms. The gate was 
no longer used, and some rooms were built in front of it right across the street. 


> G. Dalman: Arbeit und Sitte in Palastina, IV. Giitersloh, 1935, Fig. 73. 
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For the dating of the various phases we have to rely on the potsherds found 
on the spot. We have not yet examined the whole of the ceramic material, but 
it can be established with certainty that the third phase belongs to the end of the 
Byzantine period. On the floor of the oil-press, where the latest settlers squatted, 
we found fragments of many ribbed, black vessels decorated with white paint, 
such as are typical of the 6th century A.D. In the room in front of the gate lived 
still later squatters: glazed Arab potsherds were found there. It is more difficult 
to date the building of the rooms containing the oil-press. The debris in these 
rooms was not stratified as the latest settlement was on the rock floor. Many pot- 
sherds were found, mostly Byzantine but some Late Roman, including rouletted 
red ware of the fourth to fifth centuries which imitates terra sigillata. Pottery of 
this kind was found in great quantities in the earlier excavations.* In the upper 
debris we also found one Rhodian jar-handle of the second century B.c. The 
building west of the gate was not settled after its destruction; the pottery found 
on the rock near its foundations included a great number of Late Roman sherds. 
A pottery lamp was found on the rock by the sill of the opening facing the steps, 
and was assigned to approximately the beginning of the fourth century A.D.‘ 

We may conclude tentatively that the first phase of building belongs to the 
first half of the fourth century A.D., the second phase to the second half of the 
same century, and the third phase to the sixth century A.D. 


CATACOMB NO. 12 (FIG. 2) 


Catacomb No. 12° was the only one of those found this season to be cleared and 
examined in its entirety. It has been much disturbed by tomb-robbers, who had 
entered through a breach in the rock face. The catacomb consists of a court and 
four burial-halls, with appurtenances. 

The court was approached by rock-cut steps descending from the north. It is 
rectangular in shape (4.90 x 4.10 m.), 6.60 m. deep in the south below the sur- 
face of the slope, and 3.20 m. in the north. There is an opening in each of its 
four walls, and a stone door which still turns on its hinges was found in each 
opening. The largest of these doors (1.09 x 0.75 m.) was in the southern wall; 
it led to the central burial hall A. The door is fixed in the frame of an opening 


* B. Maisler: Beth She'arim, 1. Jerusalem, 1944, p. 20, n.12 (Hebrew). For similar wares cf. F. O. 
Waagé: Antioch on the Orontes, IV. Princeton, 1948, pp. 43f., 56f. 

* For a similar shape see Maisler, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), Pl. XLI,2. 

* We are continuing the numbering of the catacombs hitherto found at Beth She'arim. 
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consisting of a sill, doorposts and a lintel. All these are made of a hard, bright 
limestone which is not found in the vicinity. The doorface is decorated with pat- 
terns in relief in the characteristic style of doors at Beth She‘arim® (panels, knobs 
etc.), which imitates wooden door-panelling. The door was once locked with a 
bolt which has since disappeared. 


BREACH 


Fig. 2. Plan of catacomb No. 12. 


Burial Hall A. The plan of this hall is symmetrical and is based on two central 
rooms without burials, flanked by other rooms with arcosolia. This symmetrical 
arrangement was occasionally disregarded, however. In room II a loculus was cut 
near one of the corners; in room VI a small chamber with three short loculi was 
added to the room with the arcosolia; in room V one of the arcosolia is missing. 


* Maisler, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), p. 127. 
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In room VIII two loculi are cut symmetrically on both sides of the arcosolium in 
front. Benches are cut along the walls of the rooms (except in rooms II and III), 
and are interrupted only in front of the doors. In each arcosolium is cut a trough- 
like rectangular grave, covered with stone slabs. The interstices between the slabs 
were filled with stone fragments and covered by a rough mortar, but the tomb. 
robbers have left very few of these slabs iz situ. The robbers appear to have taken 
with them not only objects of value found in the tombs, such as rings, bracelets 
etc., but also all the complete pottery and glass vessels, as only a few sherds were 
found here. Only in room VI did we find a group of vessels comprising five pot- 
tery lamps, one glass vessel, a bronze cosmetic spatula and some beads (PI. 12B). 
For some reason this group of objects had been hidden in an indentation in the 
floor, cut in a corner of the benches. It should also be mentioned that in this room 
arcosolium 1 was not completed; another was cut instead at a level lower than 
the bench. 

The ceilings are vaulted, and the doors are arched. The arches do not always 
describe an exact semicircle. They are made to appear to rest on projecting door- 
posts up to about half the height of the opening; this type of doorway is very 
characteristic of the Beth She‘arim necropolis. Among the arcosolia squat arches 
are found as well as semicircular ones. The walls have been very roughly dressed 
with a pickaxe; only special places like the doorposts etc. were smoothed over. 

In comparing this catacomb with those found previously at Beth She'arim, 
Mazar pointed out that this one has been left plain, in contrast to the rich decora- 
tion of the others. The rooms are relatively large, especially the three rooms I, 
IV and VIII, which form a large hall, 13 m. long (Pl. 9 A). Steps lead from one 
room to another, and the impression produced is of a monumentally large scale 
of construction. There is an astonishing discrepancy between the large size of 
the rooms and the small number of burials. In the two central rooms no graves 
at all were found, nothing but benches for visitors to the tombs. In the other 
rooms the number of arcosolia is minimal (three), and each arcosolium contains 
only one burial. All the burials were covered up and closed, and, except in a very 
few cases, were not re-used. (The short loculi in room VII were apparently used 
for the collection of bones.) This contrasts so much with the other catacombs 
that the tomb seems to have been used for only a short time. It would thus seem 
to belong to an early stage of the Beth She‘arim necropolis: space had not yet 
become precious. 
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Inscriptions. Two Aramaic and two Greek epitaphs were found in this hall, 
with several Greek graffiti and one graffito in Hebrew letters. There were also 
grafti of two small seven-branched candlesticks, a human head represented 
schematically and the image of an eagle. All the graffiti were evidently made by 
visitors to the catacomb. 

The one Aramaic inscription was painted in red in very clear letters above the 
right-hand loculus in room VIII. It reads (Pl. 10 A) 


poy MND VT 73 PIAA 

WD IOI MN 
He who is buried here is Shim'on the son of Yohanan; 
and on oath, whoever shall open upon him shall die of 
an evil end. 


The form mxn(die ) is to be found in Targum Onkelos to Gen. i,5 272 MRD NIX 
as compared with Jonathan ad /oc. apa nm xx. The expression w°2 102 nv? 
is new in Judaeo-Aramaic epigraphy. 

A similar curse is found in the second inscription written in room III above ar- 
cosolium 3:— 

wd W102 MAIT VY ANVIP XA 
Anyone who shall open this burial upon whoever is inside 
shall die of an evil end. 


Above this arcosolium is a Greek inscription which also warns (in a dif- 
ferent formula) against opening the grave. 

These formulae were a common means of attempting to prevent tomb-rob- 
beries in antiquity. In Jerusalem a curse formula ‘Cursed be the man who shall 
open...’ was found dating from the Hebrew monarchy,’ and in Jewish tombs 
from the Second Temple period we often find the formula ‘not to be opened’— 
x2 


Burial Hall B. This hall was entered from the eastern side of the courtyard. 
The door and its frame (0.90 x 0.68 m.) are similar to those described above, 
and are made from the same bright, hard stone; the ornament is also in the same 
style. A small rosette is cut on the lintel in relief. 


" N. Avigad: The Epitaph of a Royal Steward, JEJ, 3, 1953, pp. 137-152. * Ibid., p. 148. 
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The plan of this tomb-cave too is symmetrical; it consists of three rooms ar- 
ranged in a row, from each of which two burial rooms containing arcosolia 
branch off. The symmetry of the plan is disturbed on the right-hand side of 
room I, which has two arcosolia instead of a burial chamber because at that spot 
room II of hall A prevented the cutting of another room. In spite of all his care, 
the stone-cutter of the left arcosolium cut into a loculus, and therefore left his 
work unfinished. On the wall between two arcosolia was a big seven-branched 
candlestick (Pl. 9B), damaged by tomb-robbers who broke through the loculus 
into this hall. This is the only menorah in relief to be found in catacomb No. 12. 
In the wall to the right of the door between rooms III and V, on the left door- 
post, two discs were cut in relief, one concave with a knob in the centre, the other 
flat and smooth. 

The number of trough burials in the arcosolia varies from one to four. The 
arcosolia and the doors between the chambers are all arched, but the shape of the 
arches is not always the same—some are semicircular, some are higher and re- 
semble hyperbolae, others are squat. The shape of the vaulted ceilings also differs 
from room to room. Here and there small holes have been cut in the walls of 
the rooms and arcosolia, evidently for lamps. Many trough graves have rounded 
heads and in some of them the burial-place had to be prolonged at the foot. 

This hall is distinguished by the great number of inscriptions (12) found in 
it, all of them in Greek. They are painted in red in various places in the tomb- 
cave: near or below the arcosolia, on doorposts, beside doors, etc. These inscrip- 
tions mention not only the names of the deceased but their places of origin. Thus 
we find that in this hall were buried Jews brought hither from Syrian and Phoe- 
nician towns: Antioch, Byblos, Tyre and Yahmur. 


Burial Hall C. This hall is north of the court. Its door is of a soft local stone 
which has yellowed with age. It is decorated only by a projecting vertical band; 
the lintel and doorposts are quite plain. The opening measures 0.40 x 0.78 m. 
The tomb consists of a single room 2.00 X 1.70 m., with three niches containing 
from one to three trough-burials. The dressing of this tomb is very rough. 


Burial Hall D. This hall is west of the court. Its door is made of soft local 
stone and is quite plain. The opening is 0.48 m. in width and 0.64 m. in height. 
The tomb consists of a small chamber with two arcosolia in its sides; these con- 
tain shallow trough-burials. The dressing of this tomb too is very rough. In one 
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of its sides a breach was made into the court while a trough was being cut, and 
opposite the door a hole was made into catacomb No. 13. 


Dating. The group of objects found in the floor of room VI of hall A (P1.12B) 
may serve to date this catacomb. The round pottery lamp occurs in the second 
century A.D. and becomes very common in the third. The other four lamps are 
characteristic of the end of the third century A.D., and the glass vessel and bronze 
spatula are also found in this period. We may therefore assign the catacomb to 
the second half of the third century. 

Architectural considerations also help to fix this date. We have already pointed 
out that hall A represents a fairly early type of Beth She‘arim tomb, belonging 
to period III (the latter two-thirds of the third century and the first half of the 
fourth). It should also be noted that this catacomb strongly resembles catacomb 
No. 4, which served as a burial-place for Palmyrene Jews in the third century A.D. 
The palaeography of the Aramaic inscriptions supports such a dating. 

Hall B was cut after hall A, but both belong to the same period. 

Halls C and D represent a much worse type of dressing and of doors and 
seem to be later work. But as it appears that the cutting of the broad steps 
leading to the court was done with consideration for an opening of hall C, the 
entire catacomb may be assigned approximately to the same period. 


CATACOMB NO. 13 


This catacomb adjoins the previous one on the west: it has nine burial halls, each 
with a stone door. The doors were apparently arranged around a long and nar- 
row corridor running from north to south, which has not yet been excavated. In 
each of the short sides of this corridor there is one door; the other seven doors 
are distributed along its long sides. 

The halls in this catacomb are much smaller and more modest in appearance 
than those in catacomb No. 12, and the burials much more crowded; they ap- 
parently belonged to less wealthy persons. The average length of each hall is 
about 6-7 m., the average width about 1.20-2.60 m. Arches divide the halls into 
two and sometimes even three parts. Arcosolia are cut into their walls; there are 
one to four burial-troughs in each arcosolium, and in one case as many as five. 

In the few days at our disposal we were able to clear two halls (A and B) of 
this catacomb; their doors are the only ones which have been cleaned and made 
passable. Hall A, which is on the south side of this catacomb, is distinguished 
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by the large number of inscriptions found in it: 15 in Greek and 1 in Aramaic. 
The people buried in this hall also came from Syria, for in one of the inscrip- 
tions the Archisynagogos of Berytus (Beirut) is mentioned. 

From the western wall of this hall we entered through holes in two arcosolia 
into two burial chambers which do not belong to this catacomb but to another 
one, as yet unknown. Greek inscriptions in one of the chambers show that a 
priestly family was buried here. One of these inscriptions ends with the Hebrew 
word o12v Shalom, the only one to be found among Greek inscriptions in the 
whole excavation. These rooms will be examined further in a future season. 

In the other halls of catacomb No. 13 few inscriptions were found. One in- 
scription is painted in dark red on the left side of an arcosolium, and is surround- 
ed by an irregular oval line (Pl. 10 B). The inscription is carelessly written, but 
the letters are sufficiently clear. The second inscription is written on the wall be- 
low the arcosolium and is partially effaced. 

The first inscription reads: — 


dary’? (v2) 1? AT 
"Ww 
2 72 
This is the resting-place of Yudan son of Levi 
for ever in peace. May his resting-place be 
set(?) in peace. Of Yudan son of Levi. 


The writer of this inscription seems accidentally to have repeated the letters 
and »w. We have here a wish (twice repeated) for the peace of the resting- 
place, i.e. the tomb, of Yudan son of Levi. Similar expressions are used in epitaphs 
of various periods. In a Phoenician inscription we find the words oby> 
Over the resting-place of my repose for ever.® A Jewish inscription of the second 
or third century A.D. (written in Greek) begins with the word APBB | and con- 
cludes with the Hebrew words Peace be upon your resting-place.” 
Wealso find the formula peace come upon his resting-place 
in a Jewish epitaph of the ninth century A.D., found in Italy.” 


* N. Slouschz:Osar ha-Kethovoth ha-Feniqiyoth. Jerusalem, 1942, No. 72, and cf. ibid., No. 69 (He 
brew). * J.B. Frey: Corpus inscriptionum iudaicarum, 11. Roma, 1952, p. 338, No. 1414; 


F. M. Abel, RB, 59,1952, p. 577. 


™ M.D. Cassuto: The Hebrew Inscriptions of the Ninth Century from Venosa, Kedem, 2, 1945, pp. 
99-120. Ref. p. 105 (Hebrew). 
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Two of the expressions used in our inscription require further consideration: 

pow. —This is not a case of simple interchange of letters, for this spelling is 
repeated twice; quite possibly nw is the way in which nY7v was pronounced by 
the writer. 

»wv —This word is hard to explain. Perhaps we should read 1292 »1y derived 
from 8*}¥, which in Aramaic means bed, cradle, couch, pillow. We may accord- 
ingly understand the phrase o?wa 123wn “Ww mn? as: May the bedding of his rest- 
ing-place be in peace, and compare »y1x> wy in Psalms cxxxii,3. It is, however, 
dificult to explain the use of an Aramaic word in an otherwise all-Hebrew in- 
stiption. According to another interpretation’? »w can be read either yy(verbal 
noun of Pi‘e/) or WW (passive participle of the Qal form). The meaning of 
this word corresponds to mw (Pi‘el) in Biblical language: to place, to lay down. 
We could translate this inscription accordingly: May his resting-place be set in 
peace. 

The second inscription reads: ny? “> 1a mt This is the resting- 
place of Yudan son of Levi for ever. The writer omitted a /amed in the last word, 
which should be reada'ny?. We have here a repetition of the beginning of the 
first inscription. This formula, without the word nwa, is plain and clear. 

As regards the date of this catacomb, no definite conclusion can be drawn until 
it is excavated completely. It obviously belongs to period III, like most of the 
other catacombs, and seems to be later than catacomb No. 12. 


CATACOMB NO. 14 


This catacomb has not yet been thoroughly explored and the following notes are 
the result of a preliminary exploration. One thing has already become quite clear, 
however: this catacomb is entirely different from the two discussed previously, 
both in plan and facade. 


The facade (Fig. 3, Pl.11A,B). The rock-cut wall which forms the facade 
faces northwards. It begins about two metres below the top of the slope and 
descends by eight metres to the floor of the court. Two openings are cut in the 
tock-face, the larger in the centre and the smaller on the left. A masonry arcade 
was added to this rock-cut wall, comprising three arches resting on four pillars 
(2.84 m. high), all built of smooth ashlar. The length of the arcade is 8.95 m. 


“ The author wishes to thank Dr. Z. Ben-Haim for this suggestion. 
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Of the three arches only the right-hand one has been preserved entire; it is 
4.14 m. high. Of the other arches only some voussoirs remain above the pillars. 
It appears that the central arch, which is the wider one, was also the higher 
(4.60 m. according to the reconstruction). The two openings are within the two 
arches on the left, whereas the arch on the right has only the solid rock face 
behind. 

On the face of the pillars are flat pilasters with capitals and moulded bases. 
The capitals have an ovolo, a cavetto and an abacus. The bases are of the Attic 


| type. All the profiles are of excellent clean workmanship, and the same applies 


to the voussoirs, which have a Lesbian cymatium. We may assume that the arcade 
terminated in some kind of horizontal cornice. 

The principal opening of the tomb-cave is unusually wide (1.20 m.) and 
seems to have a double door. Furthermore, its doorposts are made of one stone 
and have no bolt-hole, so that the bolt must have been in the centre. The opening 
had been closed twice by blocking stones laid in mortar. First one half of the 
opening was closed from the inside, leaving only one of the door-panels in use; 


later the whole opening was blocked from the outside. This last blocking-up was 


done at a fairly late date, viz. at a time when the floor of the court was already 
partially covered by debris. This is evident from the fact that the stones which 
blocked the door do not lie on the sill of the opening but on a stratum of earth 
similar to the debris in the court. After the closing of this gate, either the side 
door alone served as an entrance to the cave or its use was entirely abandoned. 

The exterior blocking has not so far been removed, nor has the earth which 
covers this door from the inside. 


The tomb-cave (Figs. 4-5, Pl.12A). On entering one comes to a spacious hall, 
14.00 m. long and 4.60 m. wide. This cave too has been visited by tomb-robbers, 
and much additional damage has been caused by the collapse of parts of the 
walls and ceiling at the end of the hall and in the two rooms branching off from 
it. The rock of this cave is apparently very liable to split, and the owners of the 
cave had to take precautions against a fall of rock. In the passage between the 
hall and the room to the west they built a massive arch to prevent the ceiling 
from collapsing. 

Two rows of niches are cut in the left wall of the big hall. One row at floor 
level includes two loculi and five niches, whose length is 0.46-1.30m. At a 
height of 1.00 m. above the floor are cut five niches in a row, the shortest being 


| 
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| 0.46 m. in length and the longest 1.83 m. Most of the niches have square open- 
ings. In the wall to the right are cut four niches and one loculus, all at floor level 


In the floor of the hall are visible here and there pi i 
pit-burials of rectangul 
sunk in the floor. ae 


Fig. 4. Sketch-plan of catacomb No. 14. 


In the wall opposite the entrance there is a passage leading to room II. The 
Passage is 4.00 m. long and 2.00 m. wide; three loculi and one trough-niche are 
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cut in it. The room behind the passage is 7.90 m. long and 4.00 m. wide. It con- 
tains three wide niches (in one of which a trough has been sunk), two small 
niches and one loculus. In the south-western corner of the room two pit-burials 


6 3M 
Fig. 5. Eastern wall of room No. I, catacomb No. 14. 
have been sunk side by side in the floor and covered with heavy stone slabs. This 
corner (2.40 X 2.10 m.) was walled off by a construction built of smooth ashlar 
and consisting of two walls of one layer each, 0.70 m. high. Roofing slabs, 
0.30 m. thick and smoothly plastered, were found heaped up beside this construc- 
tion. The robbers who worked in this cave removed a great part of the construc- 
tion, and the cover-stones of the two burials were also removed from their places. 
Outside the construction a pit tomb was sunk and covered with heavy stones. 

Room III branches off from the end of the big hall I westwards; it is entered 
through the built arch mentioned above. This room measures 6.00 X 4.90 m. In 
its walls are cut four wide niches (two of which have troughs) and a small niche 
for bones, two loculi and two small chambers. The chamber on the south has two 
long niches opposite each other. Several pit-burials are sunk in the floor of room 
III, two of which are near the posts supporting the arch. In the north wall of 
room III was found an opening leading to another chamber, 3.00 x 2.00 m. In 
this room one niche was cut in a wall and contained a perfectly preserved clay 
coffin. 

Nothing similar to the plan of this cave has been found so far among the 
catacombs of Beth She‘arim. The niches in the big hall, most of which could 
serve only for the collection of bones, are something new in this necropolis as 
regards their arrangement. The pit-graves in the floor are placed near certain 
tombs cut in the walls; they apparently manifest a desire to be buried close to 
the tombs of venerated individuals, for otherwise there was space enough in the 
walls for the cutting of more tombs. 

Who were the people who lent such importance to this catacomb? Two of 
them are known to us by name. In the long niche cut at the end of the left- 
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hand wall of the big hall, there remains in situ a vertical closing slab with the 
following words painted on it in big red letters: pynw °29, Rabbi Simeon (Fig. 6). 


Above the first loculus on the right side of the passage leading to the built tomb 
the following bilingual inscription is written in black: » This (is 
the tomb) of Rabbi Gamaliel M and below it in Greek PABI FAMAAIHA 


(Fig. 7). 


N. AVIGAD 


Fig. 6. Burial-inscription of Rabbi Simeon (Cf. Pl. 9C). 


The word 1 is of course meant for this tomb.** The aleph of Gamaliel has an 
unusual shape. The solitary letter » written at the end of line 1 cannot be ex- 


plained. 


Of special interest is the title Rabbi and its Greek transliteration PAB. In the 
inscriptions of Beth She‘arim found in the former seasons °2°9 and "2°32 are 
usual, and only once do we find °39,, which has been regarded as a defective form 
ofa, for in Greek we generally find the form PIBB1.™ The transliteration 


Fig. 7. Burial-inscription of Rabbi Gamalicl. 


* Cf. the formula used in a tomb from the days of the Judaean Monarchy: ‘whoever shall open this’ 
* Maisler, op. cit. (supra, n.3), pp. 115, 117. 
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1e PAB! found here shows that the title was pronounced in Palestine in different 
). ways, sometimes Rabbi (PABBI,PAB1),** sometimes Ribbi (P1BB1,P1B1)** 
and occasionally even Rebbi ( BHPEBI ).*” The form TAMAAIHA Gamaliel 
occurs in the Septuagint. 

Apart from these two important inscriptions, various others which have not 
yet been fully studied were found in this cave: two short Hebrew inscriptions, 
two small graffiti in Greek and two graffiti in a script unknown to us. Of special 
interest is a well-cut graffito of seven lines on the right-hand wall of the big hall 
(Pl. 10C). This is not an epitaph, for it is not connected with any tomb, and we 
may assume that it is the work of one of the visitors to the cave. A number of 
the signs in this inscription resemble Pehlevi (Persian), but we have not so far 
succeeded in reading it. 


~-—,, 


the tomb-cave, but was added later. According to the available evidence, the cave 
was Cut first. It was made spacious and impressive but simple in form inside and 
out, and had then one single opening in the centre of the rock-cut wall. After 
some time there apparently arose a need for a side entrance, and as there was no 
place for it in the wall of the cave, it was cut on the side and connected with the 
hall by a bent corridor. The built arcade was added after the making of this sec- 
| ond door, for the position of its pillars was determined by that of the existing 

doors; this explains why the doors appear at the side of the arches and not in 
their centre. The considerable difference between the excellent workmanship of 
the arcade and the low standard of stone-dressing in the lintel of the main door 
and in the posts of the side door goes to show that they were not made by the 
same hands and at the same time. 

Catacomb No. 14 differs from the stereotyped plan of the other catacombs at 
Beth She'arim. It seems to be one of the earliest tomb-caves, belonging approxi- 
mately to the end of the second century A.D. 

The arcade has no close parallels in Palestine. Some tombs were found at Beth 
She‘arim with their rock-fronts faced with ashlar, but these had only one arch."* é 


| Dating. It seems that the built facade with the arches is not contemporary with 


% PABBI occurs also in the inscription mentioned in n. 10. In one of the Jaffa epitaphs we find the 
title 39 and its transliteration PAB (Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1. Jerusalem, 1939, s.v. Jaffa, No. 1). There, 
however, PAB I OYAA has to be read PAB! IO[YJAA, the second jota being written above the line. 
* Cf. supra, n. 14 " Sefer ha-Yishuv (supra, n: 15), s.v. Jaffa, No.9. 
* Maisler, op. cit. (supra, n. 3). Pl. XXXV, 1. 
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The triple-arched gate in the southern wall of the Temple Mount in Jerusalem” 
cannot be compared with it, for the Jerusalem gate consists only of three arched 
openings in the wall, without any mouldings or architectural elements such as 
capitals or bases. 

The conception of a higher central arch flanked by two lower ones is peculiar 
to Roman triumphal arches of the Imperial age; in this country it appears, for 
example, in the Ecce Homo arch at Jerusalem.” However, there is a difference 
in principle between triumphal arches and our arcade. The side arches in the 
Roman edifices are lower than the central opening in respect of their separate 
lower capitals, from which each arch springs. Here, however, the arches have 
joint capitals at the same level. The difference in the height of the three arches 
is derived solely from the different widths of their openings. We therefore have 
a triple gate shaped like an arcade in which the arches rest on pillars, with the 
pilasters added only as ornament, i.e. a transitional form from the arcade with 
pillars to the colonnaded arcade.” An arcade, consisting of three arches resting 
on four columns with bases and capitals, is represented in low relief in one of 
the burial rooms of catacomb No.1 at Beth She‘arim.” The latter catacomb is 
dated to the third century A.D. When this relief was cut the maker may have 
had before his eyes the three arches in the facade of one of the most important 
tombs at Beth She‘arim (catacomb No. 14), which he tried to imitate. 

As regards the architectural details of the arches, we find parallels in Beth 
She'arim itself. The capitals and bases of the pillars are almost identical with 
those of the arched opening in catacomb No.11, as well as with the mausoleum 
built above that catacomb. Mazar** has dated these constructions to the first half 
of the third century A.D., i.e. to the end of period II of Beth She‘arim. Other 
parallels may be found in the capitals and bases discovered among the remains 
of the synagogue of Beth She‘arim. Fragments of an architrave resembling the 
voussoirs of our arch as regards the moulding of the Lesbian cymatium were also 
found in the same building. Mazar assigns this synagogue to the same pe- 
riod (beginning of III). 

We may thus assign catacomb No. 14 to the end of the second century A.D. 


* C. Warren: Excavations at Jerusalem. London, 1884, Plans, Pl. XXV. 

* L.-H. Vincent & F.-M. Abel: Jérusalem nouvelle, 11. Paris, 1914, Fig. 6. 

™ M. Avi-Yonah: Oriental Elements in the Art of Palestine, QDAP, 10, 1942, p. 142 ft. 

* Maisler, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), p. 39, Pl. VII, 5. 

™ Maisler: The Fourth Season of Excavations at Beth She'arim, BJPES, 9. 1941, pp. 5-19. Ref. 
pp. 17-19. 
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and its arcaded facade to the first half of the third century A.D. Both these dates 
fall within the last stage of period II at Beth She‘arim and the beginning of pe- 
riod III, which was, according to Mazar, ‘the period when Beth She‘arim was 
flourishing, in the days of Rabbi Judah the Patriarch and the following genera- 


tion’.”* 

This preliminary report cannot be concluded without referring to the question 
whether the persons mentioned in our Hebrew and Aramaic inscriptions can be 
identified in the Mishna and the Talmud. Some went so far as to identify Yudan 
son of Levi and Shim‘on son of Yohanan with the Amoraim of the same names. 
There is, of course, no foundation for such a suggestion, since these names were 
then quite common. 

As regards Rabbi Simeon and Rabbi Gamaliel, many have suggested that we 
have here the tombs of the Patriarchs of that name, the two sons of the Patriarch 
Rabbi Judah I. This hypothesis cannot be proved, but the following facts may 
be taken into consideration. We have here two persons entitled Rabbi, one called 
Rabbi Simeon and the other Rabbi Gamaliel, and both are buried in the same 
family tomb. These names are identical with the names of the sons of the Patri- 
arch Rabbi Judah, who was buried at Beth She‘arim, according to our literary 
sources. The names are written without any mention of the father’s name, which 
would seem to indicate that these were great men in their generation, identified 
by their own names alone. No one who has seen the tomb cut at the foot of Rabbi 
Simeon’s tomb can fail to discern the intention to be buried as close as possible 
to a great scholar. The built tomb in the corner of that cave is the only one of its 
kind at Beth She‘arim; we may safely assume that it was the most important 
burial in this cave, and that it contained the founder of the family and his con- 
sort. Finally, the arcade built of three arches is unique at Beth She‘arim in its 
simplicity and monumental quality. It is conspicuous evidence that this catacomb 
was regarded as especially worthy of veneration. 

All this does not constitute definite proof that the Rabbis Simeon and Gamaliel 
were indeed related to the Patriarchal house, but it allows us to entertain such a 
theory. Perhaps the complete excavation of this catacomb during the planned 
continuation of our work will throw some further light on the subject. 


* Maisler, od. cit. (supra, n. 3), p. 19. 
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The Terminative-Adverbial 
in Canaanite-Ugaritic and Akkadian* 


E.A.SPEISER 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


New material can prove upsetting to long-cherished theories, in linguistics 
no less than in other fields of study. A case in point is the so-called ‘hé-locale’ 
of Hebrew. This form used to be connected almost universally’ with the Semitic 
accusative ending -a. The evidence of Ugaritic, however, has conclusively dis- 
proved this derivation.” By combining the relevant data of Ugaritic with the 
results of his independent investigation of prevailing Biblical usage, T. J. Meek 
has been able to show that the Hebrew ending in question is essentially termi- 
native and should hence be renamed ‘terminative 4é.’* The standard grammars 
plainly need correcting on this point. 

The main purpose, then, of this brief note is not so much to restate an 
observation that has already been made, as to review the situation in the light 
of Comparative Semitic and perhaps to advance the discussion a step further. 
First, however, it will be necessary to present the basic, facts in briefest 
schematic outline. 


The ending which eventually came to be expressed as -4) in Hebrew‘ rep- 
resents: 

(a) Normally, ‘the place towards’, as in nyqy ‘earthwards’ (Gen. xi, 31; 
xii, 5; etc.); mpraya ‘heavenwards’ (Gen. xv, 5; etc.). 


* This paper is published in Hebrew in Eretz-Israe/, 3, 1953 (Cassuto Memorial Volume), pp. 63-66. 
? Cf. W. Gesenius-E. Kautzsch: Hebraische Grammatik. 28th ed. Leipzig, 1909, p.259;K. Brockelmann: 
Grundriss der vergl. Grammatik der sem. Sprachen, 1. Berlin, 1909, p. 464; H. Bauer & P. Leander: 
Historische Grammatik der hebr. Sprache. Halle a. S., 1922, p. $29; G. Bergstrasser: Einfiihrung in die sem. 
Sprachen. Miinchen, 1928, p. 44; L. H. Gray: Introduction to Semitic Comparative Linguistics. New York, 
1934, p. 57. 

* H. L. Ginsberg: Kithvey Ugarith. Jerusalem, 1936, p. 80. (Hebrew); Orientalia, 7, 1938, p. 9; F. Ro- 
senthal, ibid., p. 167, n. 1; C. H. Gordon: Ugaritic Handbook (Analecta Orientalia, 25). Roma, 1947, 
p. 88. For originally consonantal -h in this form sce already B. Stade: Lehrbuch d. hebr. Grammatik. 
Leipzig, 1879, p. 35. For its non-accusative origin (and derivation from the type 72) cf. C. Sarauv, 
Zeitschr. f. Assyriol., 20, 1907, pp. 183-89. 8 Journ. Amer. Orient. Soc., 60, 1940, pp. 228-29. 
* The silent -4 of this ending is, now definitely established as secondary. 
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(b) Less often, ‘the place where’, perhaps under the influence of ngy which 
can mean either ‘thither’ or ‘there’,® e. g., mpgyaa ‘on the altar’ (Ex. xxix, 13, 
25; etc.). 

(c) Occasionally, ‘the time until,’ as in mpm? (a°p%»), ‘from year to year’ 
(Ex. xiii, 10; Judges xi, 40; etc.). | 

(d) The variant 5», alongside the usual nb*> ‘night’, shows clearly that the 
ending in this instance has nothing to do with the feminine suffix. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the stress on the penult and the masculine gender of 
the word. T. Néldeke’s attempt to derive the form in -h from a reduplicated 
5° fails to account for the abnormal position of the accent. Moreover, the 
occurrence of nbba in Mesha 15 could not readily be analyzed in this fashion, 
especially in view of the prevailing defectiva scriptio in that inscription. What 
we have here, therefore, is in effect a specialized form of type (c) above. Just 
as the goal of motion can be equated morphologically with the place itself, so 
toocan the goal of time be identified with the period in question ‘at night > night.’ 

(e) Lastly, the original terminative connotation may be lost altogether; cf., 
e. g., the pleonastic use of the prepositions for ‘to’ and ‘in’, and particularly the 
occurrences with ‘from’, as innj\p¥n ‘from the north’ (Jos. xv, 10). 

Two features of the form before us call for special emphasis. First, the basic 
meaning, to judge from the majority of the instances, was the goal of motion; 
closely allied to it was the goal of time. In other words, the original conno- 
tation was indeed terminative, as Meek has shown. In stressing this underlying 
usage, however, Meek would seem to go too far in asserting that it was exclu- 
sive.’ It is inherently probable that ‘whither’ may on occasions shade off into 
‘wherein’, so that a locative develops froma terminative. Such was demonstrably 
the case in Akkadian, as will be pointed out presently. Type (b) above appears 
to reflect just such a development, even though some of the individual examples 
(including the comparable instance of nb»>) might be explained otherwise. At 
any rate, the traditional ‘hé-/ocale’ is a misnomer in that it stresses secondary 
usage at the expense of the original function. 

The other significant feature of the form is its treatment as an enclitic with 
the result that it remains unaccented. This is a detail that has not received proper 
attention so far. Yet it provides us with a valuable criterion for separating 


* Cf. W. von Soden, Zeitschr. f. Assyriol., 42, 1934, p. 121, n. 1. 
° Th. Néldeke: Mandaische Grammatik. Halle, 1875, p. 127; cf. Brockelmann, op. ¢it. (supra, n. 1), 
Pp. 260. 7 Op. cit. (supra, n. 3), p. 229. 
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heterogeneous forms, notably the present suffix from the feminine ending -é). 
To follow this lead a step further, we find that those formatives of Hebrew which 
may be said to fuse with the root are all subject to the same accentual treatment: 
not only the feminine ending but also the markers of number and gender and 
the normal pronominal suffixes invariably came to bear the word stress. Indeed, 
the assumed survivals in Hebrew of the Semitic accusative of the type ojn 
‘gratuitously’,” and the possible Hebrew reflexes of the locative proper (e. g., 
odq ‘hither’®) have their stress on the suffix. By contrast, the unstressed termi- 
native suffix is thus revealed as a juxtaposed rather than a fusing element, 
corresponding to the prepositional particles; it is enclitic for the same reason 
that the prepositions are proclitic. The contrast between oq ‘hither’, with final 
stress, and the terminative mxdq ‘thither, further’, where the suffix is unstressed, 
becomes thus highly instructive. 

That the consonantal value and the terminative function of the -/ in the 
forms under discussion are today established beyond any doubt is due first and 
foremost to the evidence of Ugaritic. There we find such forms as arsh ‘earth- 
wards’ and jmmh ‘heavenwards'’, precisely as in Hebrew; and in a temporal sense 
we have ‘/mh ‘forever’.*® Since Ugaritic does not use any vowel letters, the -) 
must be radical. The same has to be posited, accordingly, for the -/ of the 
original Hebrew terminative. The eventual loss of its consonantal value was 
plainly a secondary development. One aspect of the problem has thus been 
settled: instead of representing a specialized application of the inherited Semit- 
ic accusative, the terminative was an independent formation which employed 
a morpheme of its own. But the background of this morpheme is as yet obscure. 
It poses a new and distinct problem. 


Outside Canaanite proper and Ugaritic, the terminative as an independent 
form is found within the Semitic family most prominently in Akkadian. There 
the pertinent suffix appears as -#. Until recently, Assyriologists interpreted this 
form basically as an expression of comparison, in the sense of ‘like’, since this 
is its dominant function with adjectives.’ Thanks, however, to the researches 


* Brockelmann, op. cét. (supra, n. 1), p. 474 ;Bauer & Leander, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 529, would see here 
the possessive suffix of the third person plural, surely a far-fetched derivation. 

* Brockelmann, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 245; cf. von Soden, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 118, n. 1. See also 
E. J. Young, Westminster Theol. Journ., 1951, p. 152; his paper was in most respects anticipated by 
von Soden. © Gordon, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 88. 
 W. von Soden: Grundriss der akkadischen Grammatik (Analecta Orientalia, 33). Roma, 1952, p- 89 (e). 
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of J. Lewy, A. Schott, B. Landsberger, and especially W. von Soden,’* we know 
now that with substantives the primary use of the suffix was to indicate the 
goal of motion or of time; e. g., i/-éi ‘to the god’, dar-ii ‘forever’. Closely related 
to this use is the cmplopmnes of -if with infinitives, as in améris ‘for beholding’. 
nadénis ‘for giving’. In other words, the suffix fulfills here the function of the 
pfepositions ana ‘unto’ and ina ‘in’. The more strictly locative connotation 
may have originated with such forms as asar-s5 ‘to the place > there’, el-i§ ‘to on 
high> up’, or the like. The comparative meaning with adjectival bases might 
well have come about by way of ‘to the degree, to the point of’, until mdd-ii 
came to mean simply ‘greatly’,’* 4én-i¥ ‘truly’, and so forth. With substantives, 
the comparative connotation of -#/ is demonstrably secondary and late. In view 
of the chronological factor and the known flexibility of adverbial forms, it is 
logical to conclude with von Soden that -# got its start as an outright terminative. 
In seeking to explain the origin of this form, von Soden rightly rejects any 
connection with Sumerian -jé, even though it is superficially analogous with 
Akkadian -i.‘* He does so on the ground that the respective functions of the 
two morphemes do not fully coincide, that the two languages are poles apart 
structurally, and that actual borrowing by Akkadian of Sumerian grammatical 
elements has not been proved independently.'* A more promising lead sug- 
gests itself to von Soden in the dative suffix -i# of the Akkadian pronouns (as 
in y4-54 ‘to me’, etc.), the close »elationship of dative and terminative requiring 
no further comment.’* Since the pronominal dative, moreover, in Akkadian 
has long been known to be related to the pronominal dative of the Kushitic 
branch of Hamitic, and since Kushitic has also a corresponding dative with 
substantives, the further connection between the Akkadian terminative and the 
dative of the Kushitic noun, von Soden argues, has much to recommend it.’’ 
Leaving this particular question aside for the moment, how does the Akkadian 
terminative compare with the analogous Canaanite / Ugaritic form? The func- 
tional correspondence of the two could scarcely be overstressed. It is so close 
and intimate, in fact, as to raise the question of a possible etymological relation- 
ship. Such a connection, however, must be ruled out promptly by the facts of 


” Zeitschr. f. Assyriol., 42, 1934, pp. 103-130. 

8 von Soden, ibid., p. 109, and n. 3, analyses this form as based on infinitives rather than adjectives. 
4 Proposed tentatively by A. Schott, Mitt. Vorder-Asiat. Ges., 30, 1925, p. 36. 

® Zeitschr. f. Assyriol., 42, 1934, p.121, n. 2. 

* von Soden, op. cit. (supra, n. 11), p. 88 (67a) regards the original identity of the two forms as 
established. 1” Zeitschr. f. Assyriol., 42, 1934, p. 119 f., n.1. 
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Semitic phonology: Akkadian F does not correspond to West Semitic 4 phono- 
logically. If it did, we should expect all or most of the occurrences of § which 
do not go back to the Semitic interdental spirant ¢ to configurate with an 4 in 
the Western branch of the family, which is not, of course, the case. Unless, 
therefore, another link is found, the striking parallelism between the Akkadian 
terminative in -ii and the Canaanite terminative in 4 will have to be charged 
to coincidence, implausible as this might seem. In short, the proposed Kushitic 
analogue has little bearing on the problem so long as the more immediate issue of 
inner-Semitic correspondences continues unclarified. Moreover, if the Akkadian 
and Canaanite / Ugaritic terminatives should prove to have a generic connec- 
tion, any further cognate would have to be related not only to -é but also to 4. 

Now there happens to be one area of contact between Akkadian § and West 
Semitic 4. The relationship in question is not phonologic but morphemic, and 
the morphemes involved are restricted to certain demonstrative pronouns. In 
other words, Akkadian (and in part also South Arabic) employed a pronominal 
type with J- (ors) where West Semitic used corresponding pronouns with 4-.'* 
Since the pronouns in question enjoyed wide currency in each group—as bound 
forms as well as independent forms—they might give rise to the superficial 
impression that there was some sort of phonologic connection between f and h. 
As has been indicated, however, such a conclusion is absolutely untenable.’ 
Wherever there is a real interdialectal link between these two sounds, the reason 
for it is not to be sought in etymology. Thus far, morphology has been able to 
supply a satisfactory answer; more specifically, the same set of morphemes has 
proved to figure in each of the instances involved. 

The clearest instance is afforded by the respective pronouns of the third 
person, which are properly demonstratives. Starting with separate and etymo- 
logically unrelated forms of this pronoun, *h#’a for the masculine and *ii’a for 
the feminine, the Semitic languages proceeded to equalize the initial sounds by 
adopting either j- or 4- for both genders.*° The resulting dichotomy of Semitic 


8 Minaean has 5; Modern South Arabic (Mehri, Shauri, Sogotri) has se for she’, while the mas- 
culine is represented by laryngeal forms. For these apparent exceptions to the West Semitic norm 
see infra, n. 20. ‘® That a sibilant may become 4 in Modern South Arabic [Bergstrasser, 
op. cit. (supra, n.1), p. 126; W. Leslau: Lexique Sogofri. Paris, 1938, p. 32 f.] is irrelevant, because that 
development is irregular and secondary. 

* Bergstrasser, ibid., pp. 7-8. Modern South Arabic still maintains the original Semitic distribu- 
tion. In Old South Arabic, Minaean has the sibilant and Sabaean the laryngeal, showing how the 
equalizing process operated in Semitic in general. 
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has left us with a useful dialectal criterion; so much so that we are justified, on 
the familiar analogy of Indo-European, in dividing the family into a b#-group 
and a j/-group respectively. What this means is that an actual interdialectal 
correspondence of 4 and § presupposes mediation by the pronouns in 
question. 

This assumption has so far proved valid on several occasions. Nearly twenty 
years ago I argued —I believe successfully —that the causative morphemes 5/ s- 
and h- were pronominal in origin because their distribution in Semitic corre- 
sponds strikingly to the incidence of third person pronouns with /s- and h- 
respectively.”* In a recent article I obtained similar results in regard to the 
‘elative’, which promise to have a substantial bearing on a number of points 
in Semitic linguistics.”* There is, furthermore, the probability — more than that 
I did not venture to claim—that the Akkadian particle jumma ‘if was basically 
pronominal.** One might perhaps be inclined to ask at this point why Semitic 
should have imposed such heavy service on a single set of pronouns. I would 
answer that the set in question happened to be specialized for deictic purposes, 
and that deixis would seem to have played a particularly important part in Se- 
mitic morphology. In any event, there appears to be no other way of accounting 
consistently for the actual facts: the observed interdialectal correspondences 
under discussion are not phonologic but morphemic; the morphemes involved 
perform precisely the same functions in the two respective groups; their dis- 
tribution follows the distribution of the third person pronouns ; they must be 
related accordingly to those pronouns. 


Let us see now whether the above premises are borne out in regard to the 
terminative, which is -f in the ‘i/-group’ and -/ in the ‘h#-group’ of Semitic. 
Once again, within each group there is the necessary phonetic agreement, in 
that the one utilizes the sibilant s°* and the other the laryngeal 4. In order, 
however, to establish the likelihood of a morphologic relationship between 
the two terminatives, it is necessary to show also that terminative and deictic 
functions are or can be interrelated. It is my opinion that this can be asserted 
with a considerable show of reason. But the nature of the evidence and the 
character of the problem are such as to render the proposed solution no more 


2! Journ. Amer. Orient. Soc., 56, 1936, pp. 23-33. 22 Journ. of Cuneif. Studies, 6, 1952, pp. 81-92. 
ibid., 1, 1947, pp. 321-28. 
* For the J+ causatives in Aramic and Ugaritic cf. ibid., 6, 1952, p. 81, n. 4. 
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than highly probable. A speculative element is always present whenever we 
are obliged to go back to the pro-ethnic stage of a given linguistic family. 

The formative we are tracing would seem to have started out with some such 
meaning as ‘away towards a specific point’. The pronoun with which I would 
link it—J/s- in the one group and /- in the other— is known to be demonstra- 
tive or deictic in origin. It is assumed that for ‘earth-towards’, or the like, Se. 
mitic employed ‘earth-that’. This assumption, not implausible in itself, gains 
a measure of support from two circumstances: (1) Landsberger has observed 
that -éf does not occur at all with suffixes of the first person, and is found but 
rarely with those of the second person. This might well be the natural conse. 
quence of the presumed deictic origin of this element.**® The underlying signif. 
icance would be ‘not here, with me (or thee), but there, with him, her, it.’ (2) In 
Ethiopic, a South Semitic language of the ‘#-group’, there is a deictic suffix -hd 
which is not to be confused with the normal accusative in -4. Dillmann-Bezold*® 
describe this element as follows: “This is an impersonal demonstrative particle 
with the force of “here’’ or ‘‘there’’, and in origin it is certainly identical with 
the Hebrewn~ of direction.’ A favorite use of this morpheme is with proper 
names, where it has an explicative force not unlike that of Akkadian -ma in similar 
context. Ethiopichelpsthus not only to attestthe presence in South Semitic of what 
had once been a terminative, but also to connect that element with deictic forms. 

We have, then, complete agreement between Canaanite proper and Ugaritic 
as regards a terminatjve in -(a)4, coupled with indications that Ethiopic had at 
one time observed the same usage and employed the same morpheme for the 
purpose. On the other hand, there is in Akkadian a terminative in -if, which 
is by and large identical in usage with its West Semitic counterpart, but differs 
from it etymologically. That difference reflects the same dichotomy into j:/ 
groups which is particularly notable in the third person pronoun, and extends 
also to the causative and, to a more limited degree, to the elative. The ultimate 
source of this phonologic split as against the functional identity of the mor- 
phemes involved has to be traced to respective choices of the underlying prono- 
minal elements: /- in the one case and J- in the other. 


** Apud von Soden, Zeitschr. f. Assyriol., 42, 1934, p. 120, n. 1. 

© A. Dillmann & C. Bezold: Ethiopic Grammar. 2nd. ed. (Transl. by J. A. Crichton.) London, 1907. The 
connection has not been overlooked by Rosenthal, op. cit. (supra, n. 2). On the other hand, the 
dative prefix 4e-, which Modern South Arabic uses with pronouns, is probably of different origin; 
cf. Leslau, op. cit. (supra, n. 19), p. 137. 
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How do these findings affect von Soden’s suggestion that the Akkadian 
terminative is to be connected with the dative suffix -i of the independent 
pronouns of Akkadian and with the similar suffix in Kushitic? On the face 
of it, the suggestion remains plausible in that here, too, we would be 
dealing with pronominal morphemes. Nevertheless, support for such a view 
cannot be adduced as yet. The problem concerns, as we have seen, not only 
Akkadian but also West Semitic. Since the ‘h#-group’ does not present us with 
dative suffixes analogous to Akkadian -i#, there is no means of checking von 
Soden’s hypothesis within that group. In any event, the issue has broader ram- 
ifications than von Soden appears to have realized. 

In conclusion, there remains to be noted one difference in detail. The Cana- 
anite / Ugaritic terminative in -4h (paralleled by the -4@ of Ethiopic) and the 
Akkadian analogue in -/i do not employ the same vowels. I have no explanation 
for this divergence. It goes without saying that it is the consonants and not 
the vowels that are distinctive in this instance. The -i- of Akkadian could well 
be a secondary local development. It may therefore be significant in this con- 
nection that Akkadian possesses also the adverbs abratai and sitas, where -as 
occurs in place of the usual -i.*” To be sure, these are isolated forms, perhaps 
late; they are certainly incapable, on present evidence, of offsetting the abundant 
record in favor of -#§. There is no warrant, however, for discarding altogether 
the possibility that the exceptions rather than the norm reflect in this instance 
the original situation. At any rate, the relationship of the Akkadian terminative 
with its analogues elsewhere in Semitic has been established securely on inde- 
pendent grounds. It could hardly be said to be in the balance by reason of its 


specific vocalic content. 


" Zeitschr. f. Assyriol., 42, 1934, p. 128. 
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The Disinheritance of Jephthah 
in the Light of Paragraph 27 of the Lipit- 
Ishtar Code* 


I. MENDELSOHN 


Columbia University, New York 


Tue disinheritance of Jephthah and his subsequent expulsion from his father's 


house by his half-brothers is an old crux to students of the Old Testament. The 
text (Judges xi, 1-2) reads: 


Now Jephthah the Gileadite was a mighty man of valor, and he was the son of a 
harlot: and Gilead begat’ Jephthah. And Gilead’s wife bare him sons; and his wife’s sons 
grew up, and they thrust out Jephthah, and said unto him, Thou shalt not inherit in our 
father’s house; for thou art the son of a strange woman. 

The problem revolves round the legal basis for the half-brothers’ action: was 
the disinheritance of Jephthah a legal or an illegal act? A comparison of 
Jephthah’s status in the Gileadite family with similar cases of illegitimate chil- 
dren in Mesopotamia may elucidate and perhaps even solve the problem. 

The text tells us that Jephthah’s mother was a zéndh, i.e. a lay prostitute. 
This fact could not have been the reason for his disinheritance, for Biblical 
legislation nowhere states that a harlot’s son is per se deprived of his right of 
succession.” The contrary is rather to be assumed. According to Lev. xxi, 7, 
13-14 only a priest is forbidden to marry a non-virgin, i.e. a harlot, a defiled 
woman,’ a divorced woman ora widow, but a layman may do so. It is therefore 


* This paper is published in Hebrew in Eretz-Israel, 3, 1953 (Cassuto Memorial Volume), pp. 91-92. 
* Feigin’s hypothesis (Journ. Bibl. Liter., 50,1931, p. 188 ff. and Missitré he-‘Abdr. New York, 1943, 
p. 15 ff.) that the causative wa-yd/édin this passage means ‘and he adopted’ and that the whole case 
is to be interpreted as an adoption of a fatherless Jephthah by Gilead is not convincing. I. Ben- 
zinger (Hebraische Archdologie, 3rd. ed. Leipzig, 1927, p. 122), seems to assume that Jephthah was adopt- 
ed (‘Anerkennung’) by his father Gilead. 

* S. B. Ehrlich (Migré ki-peiité, 11. Berlin, 1899-1901, p. 74) maintains that Jephthah’s disinheritance 
was based on the ground that his mother was a harlot; this is also the opinion of E. Neufeld 
(Ancient Hebrew Marriage Laws. London, 1944, p. 127), but neither cites any Biblical authority. 

* Halalab, literally ‘a perforated one’. 
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inconceivable that sons born of a legitimate marriage between a free man and 
a prostitute should be denied their right as heirs. The Babylonian law is more 
explicit in this case. Both the Lipit-Ishtar Code and the so-called Sumerian 
Family Laws consider the case of a marriage between a free man and a lay har- 
jot. The very fact that Mesopotamian law finds it necessary to legislate in this 
matter proves firstly that such marriages were common occurrences and sec- 
ondly that regardless of the low social position of the professional harlot, her 
rights as a free person were safeguarded.* We shall cite para.27 of the Lipit- 
Ishtar Code below. The Sumerian Family Laws* state the case of a man who 
married a lay prostitute’ from the public square,’ brought her into his house, 
made a marriage contract with her, and paid the ‘purchase price’ (tirhatu). Thus 
the legal requirements prescribed for a legitimate marriage (the payment of a 
tirhatu and especially the signing of a contract) are the same even when the 
bride happens to be a prostitute. Needless to say, that the children born of such 
a marriage are the legal heirs of their parents’ property. 

The legal justification for Jephthah’s disinheritance was indeed not based 
on the fact that he was ‘a son of a harlot-woman’. His half-brothers stat- 
ed the reason explicitly. They said to him: “Thou shalt not inherit in our 
father’s house; for thou art the son of a strange woman’. In a polygamous 
family a strange woman or another woman could mean either a second wife, a 
free-born concubine, or a slave concubine. The first possibility — that Jephthah’s 
mother was a second wife— must be ruled out, for according to Biblical law 
the sons of all legally married wives share equally in the inheritance, with the 
exception of the first-born who receives a double share (Deut. xxi, 15-17). 
Neither could she have been a free-born concubine (pélegef). In the first place, a 
concubine is a wife living in the house of her husband though she is not legally 
married to him. In the second place, ancient Hebrew practice, as far as we can 
ascertain, made no distinction in matters of legitimacy between the sons of a 


* The Hammurabi Code does not mention the lay prostitute (barimtu) in the section dealing with 
marriage or, for that matter, anywhere else. Apparently, the earlier laws dealing with such cases 
remained in force also during the Hammurabi period. The Middle Assyrian laws, although they 
treat the professional prostitute (Sumerian kar-kid) as socially on a par with the female slave, rec- 
ognize her status as a free woman and prescribe ‘blow for blow’ and ‘a life (for a life)’ as pun- 
ishment for a man who ‘struck a harlot and caused her to cast the fruit of her womb’. Cf. G. R. 
Driver & J.C. Miles: The Assyrian Laws. Oxford, 1935, § 52 and pp. 420-421. 

* B. Landsberger: Ana ittiiu. Roma, 1937, Taf. 7, ii, lines 23-31. 

Sumerian kar-kid; Akkadian harimtu. 7 Sumerian til/4-ta; Akkadian if-tu re-bi-ti. 
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lawfully married wife and those of a concubine, although the sons of the latter 
apparently did not receive a full share of the inheritance.* Nor could she have 
been a slave concubine. In that case she would have been designated as an 
dmah and her place would have been in the household. A slave concubine is a 
servant first and a concubine last. We must therefore assume, as the text clearly 
indicates, that Jephthah’s mother was a professional harlot who bore a son to 
one of her visitors whose name was Gilead. In ordinary circumstances, if the 
chance visitor is an unmarried man, or a married man who has children of his 
own, such a child remains ‘fatherless’. He has, of course, no claim to a share 
of his father’s estate even if he knows who he is.” The situation is different, 
however, if the visitor happens to be a childless married man. In such a case 
the Lipit-Ishtar Code provides that children born to a childless married man 
by a street harlot ‘shall be his heirs’. Para. 27 of the Lipit-Ishtar Code reads:"° 


‘If a man’s wife has not borne him children but a harlot (kar-kid) (from) the public 
square has borne him children, he shall provide grain, oil and clothing for that harlot; 
the children which the harlot has borne him shall be his heirs, and as long as his wife!! 
lives, the harlot shall not live in the house with the first wife.’!! 


In the light of this Lipit-Ishtar law,'” we may reconstruct the Jephthah case 
as follows: Gilead was a married man who had no children of his own. A son 
was borne to him by a harlot, and accordingly this son, Jephthah, was his sole 
heir. Assuming thatthe provisions of the Lipit-Ishtar Code were known and in 
force in Israel at that time, there could have been no doubt as to Jephthah’s 
right to succession had Gilead’s legitimate wife remained childless. But unfor- 


* Cf. Benzinger, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 297, and L. M. Epstein: The Institution of Concubinage 
among the Jews, Proc. Acad. Jew. Res., 6, 1934-35, p. 173 f. 

* Cf. 1 Kings iii, 16-27, the story of the two harlots who appealed to Solomon for judgment as to 
who was the real mother of the remaining living child. No fathers are mentioned, for their iden- 
tity was unknown. 

PF. R. Steele: The Code of Lipit-Ishtar, Amer. Journ. Archaeol., 52, 1948, p. 425. 

1 Line 22 reads dam ‘wife’ but line 25 reads dam-nitalam (Akk. birtum) and should be translated 
‘first wife’ or ‘chief wife’, cf. Hammurabi Code, § 170. The expression nitalam is found twice in 
§ 28 of the Lipit-Ishtar Code and there Steele translates ‘first wife’. See now Th. Jacobsen & S.N. 
Kramer: The Myth of Inanna and Bibulu, JNES, 12, 1953, p. 180. 

1? A similar law, although the status of the woman in question is not precisely the same, is found 
inthe Middle Assyrian Laws, § 41. This law provides that if a man dies and leaves no sons by his 
legal wife, then the sons of his concubines (DUMU. MES eirdte) whom he had not legally married 
become his heirs; cf. Driver and Miles, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), § 41 and pp. 409-411. The similarity in 
both cases is that in default of legitimate sons, the illegitimate ones acquire the right of inheritance. 
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tunately for him, Gilead’s wife, as in the case of Rachel,’* thereafter gave birth 

to sons. In these new circumstances, what was the status of Jephthah? The Lipit- 

Ishtar Code does not consider such aneventuality. The lawis silent on the status of 
the harlot’s son in a case where the formerly barren wife later gives birth to sons. 

Jephthah considered himself a lawful heir still, and regarded his disinheritance 
as illegal, as an act of violence. His half-brothers, however, may have proceed- 
ed in accordance with local custom in this case, for it is evident that the legal 
authorities of the community, the elders, concurred in their action. That the 
half-brothers’ action was sanctioned by the elders can be inferred from two facts. 
Firstly, from Jephthah’s accusation against the elders that they had driven him 
out of his father’s house, and secondly, from the fact that when the same el- 
ders invited Jephthah to assume the leadership in the war against the Ammo- 
nites, they did not promise that they would reinstate him as an heir, bur offered 
him instead the civil and military chieftainship over all the inhabitants of the 


territory of Gilead.** 


13 Gen. xxx. Rachel was at first barren and gave birth to Joseph and Benjamin after her maid 
Bilhah had borne Dan and Naphtali. 4 Judges xi, 4-11. 
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Ten Years of Dew Observation 
in Israel* 


M.GILEAD and N.ROSENAN 


Israel Meteorological Service 


In May 1943, the Palestine Meteorological Service introduced a countrywide 
network of dew observation, according to the optical method of dew estimation 
developed by S. Duvdevani of the Dew Research Station of Pardess Hanna.’ 
About one and a half year elapsed before publication was begun of the dew 
amounts measured, and thenceforward the results of the observations forthe years 
1945 to 1952 were published in annual statements,” containing dataon monthly 
numbers of dew nights and dew amounts (in mm.) from a varying number of 
dew stations in different climatic areas of the country. Each statement con- 
tained data from between 24 and 69 stations. The maximum number of stations 
operating simultaneously at any time was approximately 80. 

The method of observation used in the dew network has been fully described 
by S. Duvdevani. A more concise description can be found in a special document 
presented by the late R. Feige to the Commissions for Agricultural Meteoro- 
logy and for Instruments and Observations of the International Meteoro- 
logical Organization, at their session in Toronto, 1947. On this occasion the 
method of Duvdevani was for the first time brought to the attention of an inter- 
national forum. 

The method is based on a comparison of the dew distribution found in the 
early morning on a specially treated wooden block of 32 * 5 X 2.5 cm., ex- 
posed at sunset at 1 m. above the ground, with a series of photographs showing 
increasing steps of dew incidence. Each photograph has a numerical equivalent 
of dew deposits ; the addition of the equivalents for the period of a month gives 
the amount of dew for the month (in mm.). 


* This is a condensed form of a Working Paper presented to the Commission for Agricultural 
Meteorology of the World Meteorological Organization at its session in Paris, November 1953. 
? Duvdevani, 1947, pp. 282-296 (see Bibliography at end of paper). 

* Palestine and Israel Meteorological Service, respectively. 
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The Annual Summaries show the number of dew nights and the dew amounts. 
By comparison with dew amounts, the number of dew nights is relatively 
stable, just as the number of rainy days varies only slightly in comparison with 
variations in rainfall. This is correct for the differences in the number of dew 
nights both from station to station and from month to month. The Duvdevani 
method eliminates to a large extent the influence of the personal error, which 
is certainly considerable in networks which record the number of dew nights 
according to the wetness of grass or leaves. 

The variations in the dew regime are well reflected by tables showing the 
numbers of dew nights. This is demonstrated by the following two examples: 


TABLE 1: MEAN NUMBER OF DEW NIGHTS 


Station Period Region A MEF CAE 

TelShalom 1945-52 Coastal Plain 10 10 15 19 22 28 29 28 26 20 15 9 231 

Jericho 1945-47 Jordan Rift 17 15 18 12 6 1 1 — 5S 9 11 13 108 
Valley 


Tel Shalom is situated in an area of maximum dew, on a sandy belt about 10 
km. from the sea. Jericho is an oasis in the Jordan Rift Valley with a high 
continentality and little rainfall; this lack of rainfall is the reason for the rela- 
tively high number of dew nights at Jericho in the winter months, when moister 
regions have a high number of rainy nights. Rainy nights, by definition, exclude 
the possibility of dew nights. ; 

The second and more important result of observations by the Duvdevani 
method is the monthly dew amount. It must, however, be made quite clear 
that the dew amounts observed have a climatological meaning only. They are 
the results of an interaction of different climatic factors, the thermal properties 
of the gauge, its colour, its roughness, and the microclimatic characteristics of 
the environment. The values noted cannot, therefore, serve as an indication of 
the dew amount deposited on certain plants or on the bare soil, even when the 
gauges are exposed in a uniform environment. The method is nevertheless 
well suited for the characterization of the dew regime and relative dew output 
of certain areas and exposures. 

The method has also been found suitable for investigating whether or not 
dew is frequent at a certain time of the year in an area of uniform climatic char- 
acteristics. In this way, three distinct dew regimes have been found in this 
country: the coastal type with a summer maximum, the interior type with a 
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maximum in spring, and the hill type with a maximum in autumn. In addition 
to these, several sub-types can also be differentiated. 


TABLE 2: MEAN DEW AMOUNT (mm.) 


Station Period Region RE 


Tel Shalom 1943-52 Coastal Plain 1.4 1.4 2.1 2.7 3.3 40 4.1 3.8 2.7 2.0 2.0 1.0 305 
Geva' 1944-52 Interior Plain 0.7 0.9 1.4 1.3 11 0.6 06 04 0.2 0.2 06 0.5 85 
Beit Jimal 1944-52 Hill Region 1.0 1.1 1.6 2.3 2.2 3.6 3.4 3.6 4.0 2.1 1.6 0.6 271 


Although annual dew amounts show a certain fluctuation, averages for even 
a rather small number of years show characteristic values which serve as an 
indicator for the dewiness of a certain area. The following table gives some idea 
of the distribution of mean annual dew amounts in the various climatic regions 
of Israel. 


TABLE 3: MEAN ANNUAL DEW AMOUNT (mm.) 


I. Coastal Area Il. Hill Area Ill. Jordan Rift Valley 
Northern Coastal Plain . . 12-31 Upper Galilee . . . 21-26 Huleh Plain. . . 10 
Copel Asse . 24-36 Lower Galilee, West 33-40 Central Jordan 
Central Coastal Plain Lower Galilee, East 12-17 Valley... 10-14 
north of Tel Aviv. ... . 24-55 Western ‘Emeq. . . 17-36 Dead Sea Area. . 4 
south of Tel Aviv. ./. . . 12-26 Eastern ‘Emeq . - . 7-10 
Southern Coastal Plain. . . 14-22 Judaean Hills. . . . 22-28 

Beersheba Area . . . 15-24 


The table shows a certain pattern of mean annual dew amounts, apparently 
dependent mainly on the distribution of precipitation and distance from the 
sea. But there are some striking facts modifying this general scheme of distri- 
bution. When we consider the records of individual stations, it seems to be 
evident that dew stations situated near the coast show very small dew amounts, 
whereas there apparently exists in all areas a belt of maximum dew amounts 
running parallel to the coast, which may be the result of the counteracting 
influences of increasing diurnal range of temperature and decreasing humidity, 
as one goes inland. 

Besides these features of general distribution, the influence of topography, 
of soil characteristics, vegetational cover and irrigation practices becomes ap- 
parent. Adjacent sites with differing elevation do not show clear-cut differences 
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‘a dew amount because so much depends on the local configuration of the ground, 
but clearer results were obtained from adjacent sites with different soil charac- 
teristics. Dew stations on light, sandy soil show higher dew amounts than 
those on a red, loamy sand. Even the annual distribution shows characteristic 
differences, with the stations on loamy sand showing a much smoother an- 
nual curve than those on light sand. The influence of vegetational cover is 
shown by two adjacent stations on a Government Experimental Farm, where 
the station enclosed by plantations of fruit trees showed about half the annual 
amount of that exposed in an open field. Of two other neighbouring stations, 
one in a field with routine irrigation, the other in a field where no water was 
added, that in the irrigated field showed higher dew amounts. Data which are 
available from comparative dew measurements with the gauges exposed at 
100cm. and 30cm. respectively, seem to indicate that the differences in dew 
amount between these two levels reflect the thermal profile near the soil-air 
interface, and depend on the moisture regime of the soil. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


LAND UTILIZATION 

Arter four years of intensive work, the 
SOIL CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT OF THE 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE has completed 
the Land Capability Survey of Israel, which 
covers the whole country from Beersheba 
northwards. The survey considered the 
following items:' Colour, Texture, Stoni- 
ness and Effective Depth of Soil, Slope, 
Water and Wind Erosion, Drainage, and 
Present Land Use. On this basis the land 
was classified into seven Land-use Capa- 
bility Classes and five sub-classes. The 
survey thus provides both an analysis of 
Land-use Capability and of present Land 
Utilization. Owing to its small area, Is- 
rael is one of the few countries for which 
complete information in both these fields 
is available. 

The whole country has been covered 
in this survey on the 1: 20,000-scale in 
121 sheets, which have been photo-re- 
duced to 1: 40,000./Each sheet is accom- 
panied by a table giving full details of 
size and all the items mapped for every 
unit delimited. The Land Capability Sur- 
vey was directed by Mr. N. Gil, head of 
the Soil Conservation Department, who 
had the advice of a group of FAO experts 
led by Drs. W. C. Lowdermilk and A. G. 
Black. 

The survey has been summarized as 
follows: The surveyed area comprises 
9,514,380 dunam (9,514 sq. km., 3,673 
sq. miles). In this are included the fol- 
lowing areas not available for agricultur- 
al use: 447,600 dunam of built-up area, 


227,400 dunam of lakes, wadi-beds and 
artificial hydrologic features, and 25,560 
dunam of historic sites, as well as 34,200 
dunam of fish-ponds. The remaining area 
is classified as follows: ' 


Land suitable for all types of cultivation 
(classes I-III): 3,395,550 dunam (36% 
of total surveyed area). 

Land suitable for plantations and peren- 
nial crops (class IV): 697,500 dunam 


(7%). 


Sloping land suitable for grazing only with 
moderate restrictions in management 
(class V): 3,317,800 dunam (35%). 
This includes 841,720 dunam (9%) 
which can be upgraded by reclama- 


tion to classes II-IV, and 1,118,990 ? 


dunam (12%) in the Beersheba Basin 
which will become class II-IV lands 
when irrigated. 

Rough land suitable for forests only or 
for grazing with complex restrictions 
in management (class VI): 882,500 
dunam (9%). 

Badly eroded land and sand dunes (class 
VII): 469,800 dunam (5%). 


A deduction of ten per cent at least must 
be made from every class of agricultural 
land to arrive at the potentially cultivable 
land. This deduction accounts for land 
required for roads and other public utili- 
ties, waste land, etc. 


SEISMOLOGY 


Two Seismological Stations have been in- 
stalled for the RESEARCH COUNCIL OF ISRA- 


? Cf. W.C. Lowdermilk, N. Gil & Z. Rosenzaft: An Inventory of the Land of Israel, JEJ, 3, 1953, 
Pp- 162-177, especially pp. 165-168. 
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et by Professor Frank Press of Columbia 
University, on behalf of uNEsco. One sta- 
tion is at Jerusalem, the other at Safed in 
Galilee, and each is equipped with one 
vertical Benioff seismograph with photo- 
galvanometric recording on 35-mm. film. 
The Benioff seismograph is a pendulum 
instrument with a mass of 100 kg. and 
spring constants which give it a natural 
period of about one second. Recording 
is by means of both long and short peri- 
od galvanometers (natural periods of 0.25 
and 40 seconds, respectively). The sensi- 
tivity of these instruments is very high 
for vibrations in the frequency range 
above one per second, but earth-waves 
of periods up to 30 seconds are recorded. 
This results in high-magnification record- 
ing of all but the longest surface waves, 
and thanks to this high magnification the 
stations record tremors originating at very 
distant centres. The stations, which are 
under the direction of Mr. C. Lomnitz, 
have been in operation since 28 Decem- 
ber 1953; their records are published in 
fortnightly bulletins. The establishment 
of these stations fills a long-felt need, for 
only now is it possible to obtain details 
of the seismicity of the country and ac- 
curately to locate epicentres in the case 
of macroseismic earthquakes. 


ARCHAEOLOGY: EXCAVATION REPORTS 


Tell Abu Matar (near Beersheba) 


(Centre national de la recherche scienti- 
fique; directed by M. Jean Perrot). 

The excavations lasted from 11 Octo- 
ber 1953 to 11 January 1954. Four phases 
of habitation (all belonging to the Chal- 
colithic period) were distinguished: 
(1) Artificial caves cut in the loess and 


the underlying soil at the top of the tell; 
they measured 5-7 m. (one up to 10 m.) 
by 3-4 m. They were entered by narrow 
corridors and were connected by subter- 
ranean passages of varying width. 
(2) The second phase is marked by the 
digging of new houses; oneis of oval shape 
with a stone wall 1.80 m. high, another is 
partly covered with stone plates plastered 
with mud and covered with stones. 
(3) After a short period during which the 
site remained abandoned, a few mudbrick 
houses were built on the debris of the 
former period. (4) Big rectangular houses 
on stone foundations, with walls 0.70 m. 
thick, constructed of two stone-faces with 
rubble fillings. Circular huts (diameter 
2 m.) around the houses served as work- 
shops for potters and flint-makers ; bottle- 
shaped granaries still contained remains 
of corn, barley and lentils. On the lowest 
floor of two houses pebbles were found, 
arranged in two or three rows; in one 
case they form an oval connected with 
a crescent, the other is of cruciform 
or octagonal shape. The pebbles were 
marked in red ochre with crosses, lines, 
dots, etc. The objects found can be clas- 
sified as follows: (a) Flints, especially of 
the ‘chopper’ and ‘chopping tool’ type; 
also scrapers, borers and a few knives; 
numerous agricultural implements of 
stone; basalt bowls, 0.50 m. in diameter, 
incised with chevron motifs; a bowl on 
a pedestal (hollow, four windows); pol- 
ished limestone vases and a piriform 
haematite mace-head. (b) Piriform mace- 
heads made locally of copper from the 
‘Arava (the local manufacture is attested 
by remains of metal, cupels, smelting sites 
and pottery moulds for casting). (c) Many 
and various bone tools; of special inter- 
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est was a sickle cut and polished from a 
jawbone of a ruminant, without the usu- 
al flint cutting edge. Animal bones found 
include those of sheep, goats, a small ox 
and a few gazelles. (d) Pottery is plentiful 
and of good quality, although itis as a rule 
underbaked. The principal types include 
big pithoi, globular jars, ovoid holemouth 
jars, small jars with sloping shoulders, 
bowls and basins. A large fusiform vessel 
(up to 0.80 m. long) with loop-handles 
at its ends and a wide neck in the middle 
is of special interest; it has been identi- 
fied as a churn. Other shapes include 
‘bird-vases’, cups with or without pedes- 
tals; no cornets have been found. Handles 
(button or lug) are relatively few; paint- 
ed decoration is very common, especially 
horizontal stripes of red colour around 
the neck and the shoulders, with some 
intermediate motifs (arches); the hori- 
zontal stripes are occasionally marked by 
a reversed slip. In one big pithos the lug 
handles are so shaped as to suggest a hu- 
man face, with the hair and beard indi- 


_ cated by red paint. (e) Ornaments includ- 


ed pendants made from a small turquoise 
plaquette, of bone, mother of pearl, schist, 
etc.; necklaces made of shells and bronze 
beads were also found. A needle-head, 
shaped like a pelican, shows genuine ar- 
tistic feeling. Animal figurines of mud, 
pebbles incised with geometric motifs and 
a big stone phallus indicate the prevalent 
fertility magic. 

Several skeletons of new-born children 
were found; in one case there was clear 
evidence of sacrifice. Skeletons of adults, 
always incomplete, were found thrown in 
disorder into the ancient silos. 

The second season on the site has been 
in progress since March 1954. 


A fuller report on this excavation wil] 
be published in one of the forthcoming 
numbers of this Journal. 


Hever Valley (Wadi Habra) 


(Department of Antiquities; directed by 
Y. Aharoni). 

News of illicit digging near the Israel- 
Jordan border caused the Department of 
Antiquities to despatch an expedition to 
the caves in the Hever Valley: the work 
lasted three weeks and was mostly carried 
out by voluntary labour. The first caves 
to be examined were near the water holes 
above the high cliff; Early Bronze and 
Roman sherds were found there, but the 
finds did not include anything of out- 
standing interest. This preliminary explo- 
ration was followed by a systematic sur- 
vey of the cliffs bordering the valley. A 
few caves inhabited in Roman times were 
found, as well as the remains of a road 
in the upper reaches of the Arugoth Val- 
ley (Wadi ‘Areije). Near it were the re- 
mains of two small forts, one above and 
one below the pass. 

The most interesting discovery was of 
two Roman camps, built on the two sides 
of the steep cliffs bordering the Hever 
Valley on the north and south. These 
camps resemble those found around Ma- 
sada. They are built with a wall of rough 
stones ca. 1 m. thick, except on the side 
which touches the cliff. The gates are pro- 
tected by claviculi which, unlike those 
found in the camps around Masada, turn 
outwards. Inside the camps were traces 
of various square and round construc- 
tions, most likely the foundations of tents 
and other camp installations. These camps 
seem to have had no other strategic or 
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military purpose than to keep watch on 
the cave-mouths visible directly below 
them in the cliff side, at present very 
difficult of access. 

After much effort the expedition reached 
the mouth of the cave below the northern 
camp. Its two openings unite inside and 
lead to three big halls. The last of these 
measures 52 X 14. m.and the whole cave is 
approximately 150 m. long. In the places 
not covered by rocks fallen from the 
roof the expedition found traces of recent 
destructive digging by Beduin. Some ob- 
jects of archaeological value were, how- 
ever, secured ; there were many vessels of 
the Roman period, especially a quantity 
of big jars which might have served to 
store water and oil. Some of them still 
have their original stoppers made of wood 
and linen inside holes in the jar sides. A 
quantity of textile fragments was found, 
some of them with blue stripes in various 
designs; these resemble the textiles found 
at Dura-Europos and dated to the first 
half of the third century A.D. In addition 
fragments of shoes were found, including 
those of a woman and a child, and frag- 
ments of leather and of wooden bowls 
and other utensils. There seems no doubt 
therefore that tens, perhaps even hundreds 
of people, including women and children, 
found a refuge in this cave and were be- 
sieged there by the Romans. These events 
seem to be connected with the War of 
Bar-Kokhba, judging by the type of tex- 
tiles and sherds found. There is also his- 
torical evidence that many Jews fled to 
the desert after the defeat of Bar-Kokhba, 
and were pursued there by the Romans. 
The documents found in the Wadi Mu- 
rabba‘at lend further strength to this hy- 
pothesis. 


Khirbet et-Tuleil 
(Israel Exploration Society; directed by 
Y. Aharoni). 

A small excavation was undertaken on 
this site in Upper Galilee, south of Peqi- 
‘in, in October-November 1953, follow- 
ing the archaeological survey of Upper 
Galilee (IEJ, 3, 1953, p. 263 f.). The aim 
of the excavation was to ascertain wheth- 
er the Israelite settlement on the spot was 
the first and to date the big jars of pecul- 
iar shape found on the Israelite sites in 
this region. The following strata were es- 
tablished in the excavation: 

I. Hellenistic and Persian potsherds, 
no remains of buildings. 

II. Iron Il—part of a fortress with two 
phases of construction. 

III. Iron I—the remains included a 
bronze foundry, which can be assigned to 
the 13th-12th cent. B.c. (Megiddo VII). 
Apart from various stone and pottery ves- 
sels connected with the working of bronze, 
and bronze slags, some of the big jars 
were found in this building; their dating 
is therefore established to the beginnings 
of the Israelite conquest. 

IV. This foundry stood partly on vir- 
gin soil, partly on the site of a fallen-in 
cave; with the fallen rocks were found 
vessels and sherds of Middle Bronze 
Age I. 


The Tumuli West of Jerusalem 


(Israel Exploration Society and Depart- 
ment of Antiquities; directed by Mrs. 
Ruth Amiran). 

The second season of excavation (cf. 
IEJ, 3, 1953, p. 264) lasted for six weeks 
in the autumn of 1953. Work was con- 
tinued on the tumulus excavated in the 
first season (No. 5, cf. the map published 
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in the preliminary report in BIES, 18, 
1954, p. 50). At the same time a smaller 
tumulus, No. 6, 150 metres WNW 
from No. 5 was excavated and a short 
sounding taken at No. 4, the largest tu- 
mulus of the whole group. 

The whole area of tumulus No. 5, 
enclosed within a polygonal ring-wall 
of 17 segments, was cleared to bedrock 
without yielding any trace of a tomb. 
Further information on the construc- 
tion of the walls, the relation between 
the ring-wall and the inner platform 
and the character of the stone-filling 
was obtained. 

Tumulus No. 6 was selected for exca- 
vation as one of the only two in the group 
not situated on a crest line or spur but 
on the slope of a valley. The assumption 
that it might have been erected over the 
entrance to a cave-tomb was not substan- 
tiated in the excavation, nor has any oth- 
er trace of a tomb yet been found. No 
ring-wall was found, but a wall of 9.6 m. 
length which traverges the elliptic tumu- 
lus. Inside this wall, almost parallel to it 
and fitting a slight recess in the slope, 
another wall was found. On top of this 
there was a small paved floor. Both walls 
and floor resemble those in tumulus 
No. 5. The stone-filling contained a great 
quantity of sherds of the same type and 
period as No. 5, viz. Iron II. 

The sounding in the large tumulus 
No. 4—9 m. high and 42 m. in diameter 
— disclosed a ring-wall of exactly the same 
type of construction as that in No. 5. 
Here too Iron II-sherds were plentiful. 

It appears then that the walls served 
as enclosures for the paved platforms. It 
is assumed that the tumuli have been 
erected over cult-places. 


Beth Yerah 

(Department of Antiquities; directed by 
P. Bar-Adon. Cf. JEJ, 3, 1953, p. 132). 

(a) The Canaanite Town. The city wall 
of the Middle Bronze Age, dating from 
the 19th-18th centuries B.C., was unco- 
vered for a length of 750 metres. This 
wall has now been cleared along the whole 
length of the southern edge of the tell 
and along part of its western edge. It is 
4-5 m. in width, is built of basalt boul- 
ders and has been preserved to a height 
of three and a half metres. Above it are 
layers of mudbricks which in several 
places are intact up to a height of about 
2 m. The wall follows the topographical 
contours of the tell, and its sections meet 
at obtuse angles. It is protected by towers 
which are quadrangular and circular in 
turn. There were apparently two gateways 
in this wall, one on the south and one on 
the west. Additional parts of various sys- 
tems of defence from several phases of 
the Early Bronze Age up to Middle Bronze 
II were also uncovered. The latter parts 
were repaired and re-used in the Hellenis- 
tic fortifications. In two places remains 
were discovered of a stone-covered (?) 
glacis, apparently connected with the for- 
tifications of the Middle Bronze Age. To 
the north of the wall, part of a settlement 
from the Middle Bronze Age was exca- 
vated: various buildings divided by 
marrow passages and a broad street 
leading from the southern gate towards 
the centre of the town and to the industrial 
area, where kilns (for pottery or metals?) 
were uncovered. In addition, the contin- 
uation of brick walls from the various 
stages of the Early Bronze Age was 
unearthed. 

(b) The Ancient Synagogue. Excavations 
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wererenewed in the area of the synagogue 


%c \ north of the Ohalo Institute (cf. IEJ, 1, 


1950-51, p. 250). Three additional rooms 
were uncovered. They are surprisingly 
large (about 8x 10 m. each), and prove 
the existence of a flourishing Jewish 
population in this area in the fourth and 
) ffth centuries. A complicated system of 
channels for the supply of water and its 
drainage was uncovered in the synagogue 
area for a length of about 80 m. The 
_ channels passed through the corners of 
| the rooms. They derived their water from 
awell-known siphon branching off from 


the Roman aqueduct, which carried water 
from the springs of the Yavne’el Valley 
| (Wadi Fejjas) to Tiberias. The water 
| ultimately drained into the Lake of 


Galilee. 
ARCHAEOLOGY: 


OTHER DISCOVERIES 


(Reported by the Department of Anti- 
quities) : 

Near ‘Ein ha-Nasiv some burials of 
the Early Bronze Age, identified by the 
pottery of the period, were found in con- 
nection with the installation of water 
pipes: they were examined by Mr. N. 
 Zori. 

Two tombs of the Hellenistic period 
were discovered near Acre during the 
excavation of canalisation trenches for 

_ the Amidar building project: Dr.Z.Gold- 
_ Mann examined them. 

_ Mr. S. Nahmani has been engaged in 
clearing an additional group of tombs 
in the Sanhedria necropolis of Jerusalem, 
dating from a late phase in the period of 
the Second Temple (1st century A. D.). 

Remains of a mosaic floor were 
unearthed at a new settlement in the 
central Sharon. Here Mr. Y. Ori cleared 


the remains of a Byzantine church of the 
fifth-sixth centuries. The mosaics were 
found to belong to the nave and southern 
aisle of the church. The surviving frag- 
ments bear geometric and floral patterns, 
as well as the major parts of three Greek 
inscriptions. 

Mr. L. Y. Rahmani has been examining 
the remains of horse-stables hewn in the 
rock to the north of the synagogue in 
‘Athlith village; the remains belong most 
probably to the Crusader period. 


EPIGRAPHY 


A Samaritan inscription was found near 
Kfar Bilu; it contains the Decalogue in 
the Samaritan version, written in the Old 
Hebrew script still used by this sect. 


VARIA 


The remains of the late Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild (1845-1934) have been 
brought to Israel to be solemnly re-in- 
terred at the mausoleum built for this 
purpose near Zikhron Ya‘aqov. On this 
occasion it is fitting to recall the great 
interest taken by Baron Rothschild in the 
archaeological exploration of this country. 
In 1914 he purchased part of the site of 
the City of David (‘Ophel’) south of the 
Temple Mount and entrusted the exca- 
vation to M. Raymond Weill; he thus 
became the sponsor of the first excava- 
tion undertaken by a Jewish scholar in 
this country. The expedition continued 
its work in 1923-24. The results of these 
researches (which possibly led to the 
discovery of the Tomb of the Davidic 
kings) are well known. Towards the end 
of his life the Baron financed another no 
less important undertaking —the excava- 
tions directed at ‘Ay (et-Tell) by the late 
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Mme. Judith Marquet-Krause and Mr. S. 
Yeivin. The discovery of an Early Bronze 
sanctuary and palace, together with cult 
objects of great importance, were the 
fruits of the first season on the site; un- 
fortunately the excavations had to be 
interrupted and have not since been 
resumed. 


The Exhibition ‘From the Land of the 
Bible’ (cf. IEJ, 3, 1953, pp. 266-267), 
sponsored by the American Fund for 
Israel Institutions, was shown succes- 
sively at the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.c., and the Walters Art 
Gallery at Baltimore, Md. At Washington 
the exhibition was opened by Mr. R. Nix- 
on, Vice-President of the United States, 
and was attended by an unusual number 
of visitors. The success was repeated at 
Baltimore. The exhibition is now being 
transported to Holland and plans are in 
preparation for its re-assembly at the 
Hague in spring and early summer, and 
in London in the autumn. Dr. P. Kahane 
of the Department of Antiquities has 
been in charge of the exhibition through- 
out. 


OBITUARIES 


The Editors record with regret the death 
of Major C. S. Jarvis at the age of 74. He 
served in the South African War, and in 
World War I in France, Egypt and Pales- 
tine. In 1918 he entered the Egyptian 
Frontier Administration. After a short 
period of service in the Western Desert 
he became in 1920 District Commander 
of the oases of Kharga, Dakhla, Baharia 
and Farafra; and from 1923 until his 
retirement in 1936 he was Governor of 
Sinai. Here he came into close contact 


with the varied, though sparse, population 
of this historic peninsula: the towns. 
people of el-‘Arish—a motley crowd con. 
taining Egyptian, Arab and European 
elements—,Egyptian officials and above 
all the Beduin of the Sinai Desert, whose 
administration and living conditions he 
improved in many ways. Jarvis was gifted 
with a keen sense of humour, a thirst for 
progress and a shrewd and sober appre. 
ciation of facts. He had a most sympa- 
thetic attitude towards the Beduin and 
appreciated their innate qualities of sports- 
manship and endurance. But far from 
being taken in by romanticism of the 


Lawrence brand, he saw their limitations 


as well, calling them not Sons but Fa- 
thers of the Desert. His books Yesterday 
and Today in Sinai (1931), Three Deserts 
(1936), Desert and Delta (1938) contain 
some of the most penetrating chapters 
written on the customs and administra- 


tions of the Near East. His passing-awayis | 


deeply regretted by all to whom the spread 
of untainted knowledge on the Near East 
and its steady development and evolution 
is a matter of concern. 


We regret to announce the death of 
Mr. Jotham (Julius) Rothschild, architect, 


~~ 


of Jerusalem. Mr. Rothschild was born | 


in Germany in 1885 and came to Pales- 


tine in 1906. From the beginning he | 


took an active interest in the archaeology 


of the country and assisted in the exca- 


vations of Schumacher at Megiddo 
(1903-06). This interest lasted until the 
end of his life. Mr. Rothschild cleared 
part of the Sanhedria tombs for the De- 
partment of Antiquities. He also pub- 
lished some researches on the fortified sites 
of the Haifa area. His work on ancient 
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fortifications has remained unpublished, 
but his drawings reconstructing the 
various phases of Jerusalem, which are 
of marked unconventionality, are to be 
published soon. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


The following appointments have been 
made at the Hebrew University, Jerusa- 
lem: 


Dr. M. Avnimelech 
to be Associate Professor of Palaeon- 
tology; 

Mr. M. Avi-Yonah 
to be Lecturer in Archaeology ; 

Dr. Y. Ben-Tor 
to be Lecturer in Mineralogy and 
Petrography ; 

Dr. I. Schattner 
to be Lecturer in Geography. 


REVIEWS 


Reifenberg, A.: Israel’s History in Coins: 
From the Maccabees to the Roman Conquest. 
London: East and West Library, 1953. 
46 pp., incl. 51 photos on 22 plates. 
10s 6d. 


In the last years of his life, the late Prof. 
Reifenberg presented students of Pales- 
tinian archaeology and the lovers and 
collectors of antiquities from Eretz-Israel 
with several most valuable publications. 
Shortly before his early death, he pub- 
lished this last book on the ancient coins 
of the Jews—his favourite subject. This 
publication shows once again Reifen- 
berg’s talent for presenting serious studies 
in a form intelligible to the layman: 
he was in the best sense a popularizer: As 
an example of artistic book-production, 
too, the present work rivals the beauty 
and good taste of the author’s previous 
publications. 

Reifenberg’s well-known standard 


work on numismatics, Ancient Jewish Coins 
(English 1940, Hebrew 1947), is a com- 
prehensive corpus' of almost all the 
ancient coins (some 200 in all) connected 
with the history of the Jews during the 


period of the Second Temple and up to . 


the War of Bar Kochba. Here, however, 
Reifenberg has made ‘the experiment of 
illustrating one period of Israel’s history 
by its own coinage as well as by relevant 
Roman coins.’ This attempt at a popular 
historical evaluation of our ancient coins 
is entirely successful, though the story 
has been kept short, and long discussions 
avoided. It is indeed of very great value 
not only for the connoisseur, but even 
more so for the student of coins who is 
interested in the artistic values of our 
ancient coinage. Throughout the book 
we find enlarged photographs of the 
specimens illustrated, nearly all of them 
in double the original size. The author’s 
many and perceptive remarks on the phys- 


1 While in this respect it is similar to the earlier work of M. Narkiss: Coins of Palestine, 1: Jewish Coins. 
Jerusalem, 1936; II: The Coinage of the Gentiles. Jerusalem, 1938 (Hebrew), it differs from it 
in many aspects. 
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iognomy of the Herodian client kings 
deserve special attention, for this is a 
feature not usual in numismatic com- 
ments. Out of fifty coin-photos chosen 
for illustration, no less than ten show 
portraits of Jewish dynasts or of Roman 
emperors. 

The bibliography (p. 18)—which of 
course had to exclude the numerous 
Hebrew publications on Jewish coins— 
is still somewhat on the short side, even 
if one considers that this small book 
does mainly aim at the numismatic ama- 
teur and at the average educated reader. 
Edgar Rogers’ A Handy Guide to Jewish 
“oins, London, 1914, and Paul Romancif's 
» vish Symbols on Ancient Jewish Coins, 
Philadelphia, 1944, should have been 
included, full as they are of attractive and 
convincing ideas and combinations. The 
splendid three volume work by E.R. 
Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco- 
Roman Period. New York, 1953 (especially 
Vol. I, p. 268 ff., Coins), published after 
Reifenberg’s death, should be added in 
a new edition. 

As to the selection of the specimens 
illustrated, it would have been useful to 
include Jewish, or semi-Jewish, coinage 
of a somewhat earlier date, or at least one 
specimen of the Persian period (Sth or 
4th century B.c.). Above all we miss the 
oldest Jewish coin known, the one with 
the Aramaic inscription Yehud. This coin 
seems most instructive for the political 
and economic status of the Jews in Pales- 
tine in those days. (The owl on these 
coins, the holy bird of Athene, in the 
guise of which the goddess appeared to 
the Greeks as their helper to victory, was 
obviously not offensive to the Jews when 
they adorned their autonomous coins 


with this symbol, then familiar to the 
whole Asiatic world.) The illustration of 
the maritime aims and conquests of the 
Maccabees should be represented by one 
of Alexander Jannaeus’ (Jehonatan’s) 
coins with the anchor.—No less interest. 
ing would have been the representation 
of the bronze coin struck on the Ionian 
island Zacynthus (?) by Mark Antony's 
general C. Sosius, who in 37 B.c. defeated 
MattatiasAntigonos,the last Hasmonaean 
king, and had him executed. This coin is 
mentioned already in Th. Reinach’s essay 
Les monnaies juives, Paris, 1887 (p. 30). 
It was the prototype of Vespasian’s and 
Titus’ famous coin series tvp(A)gA (cap- 
TA), but has been regrettably neglected 
in more recent publications. 

The following errata are noted in the 
hope of a second edition; obviously 
they slipped in as the book was being 
printed during the author’s last illness. 

P. 14: The legend on coin No. 35 is 
ADVENTVI etc., and not ADvVENTVs (cf. 
p- 35).—P. 15: In my opinion there 
is no support for the assumption that 
Bar Kochba began to rebuild the 
Temple. The tetradrachms (shekels) of 
his time with the tetrastyle are surely not 
evidence for such a statement.—It is also 
doubtful if the name of ‘Jerusalem’ on 
coin No. 44 marks that town as the place 
of issue, or whether it does not simply 
serve to express the hope or the fact of 
its recapture.—The Lyra coin on p. 46 is 
inscribed: ‘For the Freedom of Jerusalem’, 
and not: ‘...of Israel’.—Coin No. 31 
(p. 33) has TR(ibunicia) P(otestate) 
VIII, and not: VIII.—As regards coin 
No. 33 (p. 34), the translation of the 
legend: ‘FISCI IVDAICI CALVMNIA SVBLA- 
TA’— ‘The insult of the Jewish tax has 
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been removed’—~is by no means certain. 
Can this really be the meaning of a Ro- 
man bronze coin struck SC? It seems at 
least as probable that in spite of Nerva’s 
on the whole tolerant rule the meaning 
of this inscription is rather ‘After the 
eradication of the insult’—to the Ro- 
mans—‘involved in the tax evasion of 
the Jews’ in the matter of the Fiscus 
Judaicus. (This interpretation does not 
contradict another coin of the same Em- 
peror: VEHICVLATIONE ITALIAE REMISSA— 
for this coin really celebrated the end of 
the burdening of the Roman people with 
the expenses of the Roman state post.) 
This charming and instructive small 
volume, a delight for every reader’s eye, 
revives the old desire for a comprehen- 
sive series of illustrated monographs on 
all aspects of Jewish life and art—a mod- 
el of which has been furnished by 
Reifenberg himself in his interesting 
parallel study on Ancient Hebrew Seals, 
1950. 
B. KIRSCHNER 


Loehnberg, A.: Ha-Negev ha-Rahog (The 
Far Negev). Tel Aviv: ‘Am ‘Oved, 1953. 
191 pp., 2 Anaglyphs, 13 Photographs, 
9 Sketch Maps, 2 Figs. Map in folder. 
Name lists. IL 4.800. 

At the beginning of the present century 
the Far Negev was still one of the remoter 
corners of the world. A virtually empty 
stretch of land, it was unknown except 
to the handful of Beduin who eked out 
here a precarious existence. Of the few 
scientific travellers in the region, most 
went through the ‘Arava and hardly 
anyone through the highlands west of it. 
Even such unique and striking features 


as the makhteshim were recognized barely 
25 years ago, while the ‘Uvda and Sayya- 
rim basins became known only after the 
War of Liberation in 1948. 

It is against this background that the 
outstanding achievement of a full-sized 
book on the Far Negev must be appre- 
ciated. Few men are better qualified to 
write it than the author, who has done 
pioneer work in exploring the Far Negev 
during the last fifteen years. His pioneer 
spirit gives the book its special flavour, 
for the topical chapters are interwoven 
with first-hand accounts of field experi- 
ence. The book is dedicated ‘to all who 
believe that the borders of Israel extend 
beyond the cities into the wide stretches 
of the Far Negev still to be opened up.’ 

The active part Dr. Loehnberg took in 
early prospecting work in the Negev 
decided the character of the book. With 
no subtitle to guide him, the reader may 
expect a regional geography of the Far 
Negev.There is one indeed, but it occupies 
only part of the book, the larger part is 
devoted to a detailed enumeration of 
resources and facilities, especially trans- 
portation, and to the author's evaluation 
of their chances of development. This 
part tends at times to resemble an ency- 
clopaedia. 

The opening chapter, Task and Reality, 
is one of the best, a general introduction 
being followed by an outline of the tasks 
of exploration and development to be 
undertaken in the Negev. Chapter II, 
Preliminary Surveys, contains interesting 
information (much of it here published 
for the first time) on the work done since 
1937.ChapterIII, The Landscape, deals with 
the geographic setting and contains a 
regional subdivision of the Far Negev as 
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illustrated in the folded map (1:500,000). 
South of the Near Negev—i.e. of the 
Beersheba Basin—the author distin- 
guishes the Northern Negev Mountains, be- 
ginning above the Dead Sea and extend- 
ing to the mountains around the Large 
Makhtesh. Beyond the Zin Pass—named 
for the valley draining it—there are the 
Central Negev Mountains, which include 
the limestone plateau of ‘Ovdath, the 
mountains around Makhtesh Ramon and 
the area south to the Paran Valley. Next 
come the Kuntilla Passes with the Southern 
Negev Mountains further south: the crystal- 
line mountains of Elath. To the east are 
the Northern, Central and Southern ‘Arava. 

There are at least two points about 
which many readers will not feel happy. 
The inclusion of the southern, shallow 
basin of the Dead Sea with the Northern 
‘Arava, involving the division of the Dead 
Sea between two major regional units, 
is a serious misjudgment. Tempting as 
this separation may be on _ tectonic 
grounds, it gives pretedence to a minor 
principle of regional classification over 
a major one—viz. the essential unity of 
that unique lake, the Dead Sea. Nor will 
everyone agree with the stress the author 
lays on the Zin Pass, especially as without 
considerable engineering efforts this pass 
by no means provides an easy West-East 
connection. The author treats as separate 
units the asymmetric ridges and the makh- 
teshim, an area of essential similarity. 
Whether the southern border of his 
Central Negev Mountains has been suit- 
ably placed along the Paran Valley or 
whether it should be placed further north 
(south of Mount ‘Arif and north of the 
Meshar Basin), is another matter for 
consideration. 


Climate and water resources are dis- 
cussed in the second part of chapter III, 
which contains some of the most valuable 
material in the book. The flash floods 


‘are of particular importance: in the larger 


valleys they occasionally carry water in 
excess of 600 cu. m. per second. Special 
attention should be drawn to photograph 
No. II, showing the Zin Valley in flood 
in 1947. This rare and impressive picture 
is of outstanding documentary value. 

Chapter IV deals with Natural Resources, 
including minerals, sources of power, soil, 
fisheries, etc. Chapter V is devoted to 
Transportation and Communications, both 
national and foreign, as they affect the 
Far Negev. The concluding chapter VI, 
Key-Areas and their Development, gives the 
author’s ideas on short- and long-term 
planning. 

The thirteen photographs are well 
selected and reproduced. The excellent 
anaglyphs (double colour prints for ster- 
eoscopic viewing with the aid of the 
green and red spectacles provided), one 
of Masada and one taken near the Zin 
Valley, are the first reproductions of this 
kind in a Hebrew book. Another com- 
mendable feature is a comparative table 
of modern Hebrew names and obsolete 
names. There is an index of place-names 
but no subject index. 

The author's approach is often sound 
and realistic. He stresses the absolute 
aridity of the Far Negev. He exposes the 
absurdity, in modern economic and stra- 
tegic conditions, of planning to build a 
shipping canal here as an alternative to 
Suez. The relevant diagrams on page 157 
are most illuminating, and it is a pity that 
the author’s verdict has not been more 
definitely and more shortly expressed. He 
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assesses the Beduin population in the 
area, unbiassed by the romantic exagger- 
ations sometimes in vogue, and estimates 
that their number never exceeded one 
thousand. He mentions the possibility of 
developing a tourist industry and health 
resorts in the Far Negev, and here one 
would like to advocate a vigorous de- 
velopment policy to utilize to the full the 
unique scenic qualities and resort value 
of this area in winter. It is, however, very 
hard to follow the author’s repeated ar- 
gument that the Gulf of Elath and the 
‘Arava are an important southern gateway 
leading into Western Asia. 

The book as a whole was obviously 
completed about three years ago, and the 
most recent developments are therefore 
not taken into account. These may with 
advantage be incorporated in a revised 
edition. Revision of the rainfall map and 
the bibliography is also desirable. As is 
usual with first editions, a number of 
errors have crept in, of which two might 
be mentioned here. The 1:125,000 map 
of the Negev was surveyed by the party 
led by S. F. Newcombe; Conder and 
Kitchener had no hand in this. Archae- 
ological excavations were undertaken at 
Shivtah (Subeita) in 1933-38 by the Colt 
expedition. 

The interesting plant for power gener- 
ation at Abidjan, Ivory Coast, which the 
author recommends (pp. 112-116) for 
use in the Gulf of Elath, could not func. 
tion there, for it is based on the 


generation of steam by bringing warm 
surface water into contact with cold bot- 
tom water. As, however, the Gulf of Elath 
is sealed in the south by a shallow sill of 
little over 150 m. depth, it has homotherm 
bottom water. At Pola Station No. 220, 
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sounded on 7 April 1896 about 90 km. S 
of Elath at a depth of 1287 m., tem- 
peratures were 21.8°C at the surface and 
between 20 and 50 m., decreasing through 
21.5°C at 100 m., to 21.2°C at 500 m. 
This latter temperature remained constant 
to the very bottom. 

Despite these criticisms the book fills 
a marked need, and it is to be hoped 
that in future editions the factual chapters 
will gain at the expense of those cata- 
loguing and estimating possibilities. 


D.H. K. AMIRAN 


Haddad, G.: Aspects of Social Life in An- 
tioch in tbe Hellenistic-Roman Period. New 
York : Hafner, 1949. V, 196 pp., Bibliogr. 
pp. 187-196. 

The author, who studied at Beirut and 
Paris and presented this book as a Ph.D. 
thesis at Chicago, is that somewhat rare 
bird, an Arab classical scholar. The pre- 
sent study is divided into two parts. 
Chapters I—III are a study of the pop- 
ulation of Antioch, and concern its 
numbers, race, nationality, occupations 
etc. The second part (chapters IV—V) 
is devoted to an apology for the charac- 
ter of the Antiochenes and to a refutation 
of the various charges brought against 
them in ancient times, among which were 
unreliability, satirical and riotous disposi- 
tion, luxury, immorality and effeminacy. 
The author pleads in their favour the 
circumstances of their environment and 
the general ‘immorality’ of the ancient 
world. In our times neither the accusa- 
tions nor the apologies need perhaps be 
taken very seriously. The first three chap- 
ters, on the other hand, are an exhaustive 
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collection and arrangement of materials 
from ancient literature; the author has 
been very diligent and has assembled his 
card-index from a very wide range of 
sources, from classical literature to the 
Church fathers, Greek and Syriac alike. 
He is familiar with the Arabic authors 
and makes good use of them. His knowl- 
edge of Jewish sources is of course sec- 
ond-hand or from translations, as he 
admits frankly, although here and there 
a quotation appears in the original. The 
author's general attitude to his sources 
is both critical and common-sense; this 
is especially evident in his views on the 
‘nationality’ of the Antiochenes, on the 
fact that no conclusion as to either their 
language or their origin can be deduced 
from the fact that they habitually wrote 
in Greek (compare the similar ‘evidence’ 
of the Beth She‘arim inscriptions), and 
on the number of the population (al- 
though one must reserve judgment on 
the author’s exclusign of the slave popu- 
lation from the estimates of population 
transmitted by Christian sources—did 
not slaves too have souls?). Occasionally, 
however, his judgment falters: he swal- 
lows the tall story of the Maccabean 
martyrs (2 Macc. vii) and seems to attrib- 


ute to the Jews in antiquity an incling. 
tion to commerce which they certainly 
lacked. He also seems to think that the 
Jewish farm labourers mentioned by 
Libanius worked on estates near Antioch; 
for the attribution of these estates to the 
Negev see Prof. Schwabe’s lecture report- 
ed in IEJ, 4, 1954, p. 48 f. All references 
to the ‘Hulatha’ are transferred to the 
vicinity of Antioch, though this is by no 
means certain. On p. 13 the title of the 
comes should be Orientés; the reference 
to the Tabula Peutingeriana on p. 29 is 
second-hand and the name of the source 
is passed over. The evidence of the coins 
is hardly used: thus numismatic sources 
should certainly be quoted in connection 
with the name “Theupolis’ for Antioch; 
also the imperial tetradrachms struck at 
Antioch should not be confused with the 
city coinage (p.16, n.1). Archaeological 
evidence, especially the magnificent series 
of mosaics found at Antioch and pub- 
lished by Doro Levi in 1947 is entirely 
disregarded. But even so this book re- 
presents a collection of very valuable 
material, some of it parallel to facts 
known in this country, which should be 
borne in mind when discussing our his- 
tory in the Roman-Byzantine periods. 


M. Avi-YONAH 
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B: The same view during the flood of 23 February 1938. (Photo F. H. Taylor) 
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A: Looking down the wadi from the railway bridge. Large masses of soil are still projecting from 
the left bank. 21 January 1938. j 
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B: The same view on 24 March 1938. On the leit, some 25 orange-trees and the soil in which 
they grew have been washed away. (Author's phot.) 
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PLATE 7 
A: The central arch, 
with inscription and 
lions of Baybars. 


Looking downstream. 


B: The SW arch, look- 
ing upstream. Note the 


accumulation of silt. 


(Author's phot.) 
phot) 
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PLATE 8 


A: Airt-photograph of the | A: Cataco: 
Jindas Bridge and its sur. F 
roundings. The X indicates Room: 
the place where 25 orange. an 
trees were washed away (cf. 
Piate 6 B). 22 June 1938, 
British Crown Copyright reserved, 


Reproduction by permission of Her 


Britannic Majesty's Stationery Office 
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PLATE 9 


A: Catacomb 12, 
Hall A, 

Rooms 1, 1V 
and VIII. 


B: Catacomb 12, 
Hall B, 


Menorah. 


C: Catacomb 14. 
Rabbi Simeon’s 
Tomb. 
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PLATE 10 


A: Catacomb 12, 
Hall A. Arcaded face 
Epitaph of 
Shim‘on the sop 
of Yohanan. 


18: Catacomb 13. Epitaph of Yudan son of Levi. C: Catacomb 14. Unknown script. 
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PLATE 11 
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B: The arch on the right. 
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Catacomb 14. 
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PLATE 12 


A: Catacomb 4 


Room I. 


B: Objects found in Catacomb 12, 
Hall A, Room VI. 
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